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Shadows and Straws 


York State, as a result of the Lockwood inves- 

tigation, for the control and regulation of the 
building industry. Several bills for the creation of a 
Department of Public Works are likely to be intro- 
duced into the next Congress. Senator Calder has 
introduced a bill for the creation of a Bureau of Con- 
struction and Housing in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Therefore it is plain to be seen that the people of 
the United States are looked to for support of legisla- 
tive measures affecting the building industry. After 
the revelations in New York, and the inability of the 
industry properly to function in satisfying the ordi- 
nary needs for shelter, law-makers may not be wrong 


[vot sus, ACTION is proposed in New 


in assuming that their constitutents will indorse almost 
any kind of regulation that may be prescribed. For 
these reasons, the Congress of the Building Industry 
seems to have an auspicious setting for its labors. It is 
the personnel of the whole industry that should study 
this great problem with an open mind. It is their 
problem. 

Following Mr. Cole’s story of the English Building 
Guilds in the January issue, there is published im- 
mediately below another story by Mr. Tead, of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research of New York City, who 
visited England late last year for the purpose of seeing 
what the Guilds were doing. 

The proposed Congress and Senator Calder’s bill 
are also dealt with in this issue. C. H. W. 


The English Building Trades Guilds 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


I. The Immediate Background. 
4 ik: PROGRESS of an idea from the realm of 


theoretical discussion to that of practical accom- 

plishment is inevitably an educational process— 
educational both for those who are translating their 
ideas into action, and for those who can observe develop- 
ments. The English “building trades guilds” in the 
last ten months have been progressing in this fashion; 
and for us in America who witness the same confusion 
and shortage in our own housing situation there is un- 
questionable educational value in this experiment. 

To understand this recent English experience it is 
perhaps well briefly to summarize its antecedents even 
though these have previously been treated at length in 
the columns of THEJouRNAL. Several facts stand out: 
The pre-war shortage of homes for people of moderate 
means which has now become doubly acute; the lament- 
able failure of the Ministry of Health, the national 
agency responsible for the housing program, to build 
houses; the refusal of private enterprise to come to the 
rescue since whatever profits there are in building, are 


found in office and other non-domiciliary structures; 
the bad blood, indifferent morale and general demorali- 
zation from the point of view of economical and expe- 
ditious production of the English building trades, al- 
though they have worked principally under union shop 
conditions; the conflicts of interest acutely recognized 
and kept acutely to the front; and finally, as a begin- 
ning toward good will and a better understanding, the 
formation in 1916 of a Building Trades Parliament 
composed of thirty-three representatives of the organ- 
ized employers in this industry and thirty-three of the 
trade unionists—the most significant step which it has 
so far taken being the appointment of a Committee 
on Scientific Management and Costs, which in 1919 
submitted a report? calling upon the industry to 
pool its surplus profits, improve management methods; 
pay capital only market rates and eliminate unemploy- 
ment. Three of the eight employer members signed 

1The Committee was composed of sixteen men, of whom eight repre- 
sented the building trade employers and eight the building trade employees. 
Thus the report had the extraordinary merit of emanating from a body 
representing the whole building industry. 


*See The Industrial Council for the Building Industry. 


Garton Foun- 
dation. 


London, 1919. See also THe JourNAL for September, 1919. 
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this report, including the Chairman, Mr. Thomas 
Foster. The report was referred back to committee 
without definite action by the Council and in the inter- 
val between this and the second submission, Mr. Mal- 
colm Sparkes (who had been instrumental in the for- 
mation of the Building Trades Parliament) came to 
believe very strongly in what were perhaps the logical 
implications of the Foster Report to which he had 
previously been a signatory. He took the “guild” 
position, and in an appendix to the report in its 
present form argued for the creation of a National 
Building Guild in which the employers would take 
their places as salaried members of the industry—or- 
ganized for public service and not profit; thus head 
and hand workers alike would be united under the 
slogan, “The Team Spirit for the Public Service.” 

The body of the main report remains substantially 
the same in its present form; but in addition to Mr. 
Sparkes’ appendix there is a dissenting report signed by 
all the employers, except Mr. Foster, who have with- 
drawn their signatures to the main document. 

This revised report with the new appendix and the 
dissenting employers’ statement was resubmitted at the 
August 1920, quarterly meeting; but such a strong 
opposition to it had developed among the employer 
members that the first effort was to refuse reappoint- 
ment to the offending committee. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, but so much of the two days’ meeting was 
consumed in arguing this point that consideration of 
the report itself was deferred to the November 
meeting. 

At that meeting the opposition and the sharp diverg- 
ence of opinion and outlook continued to be so acute 
that it was felt best not to press the acceptance of the 
report to a vote. Instead, action was taken requesting 
the committee to reconsider its findings “in the hope of 
finding more general agreement between the two inter- 
ests represented on this council.” 


II. Forming the Guilds. 


Meanwhile the pressure of events and the appeal of 
the guild idea have been too great to await the delibera- 
tions of a body where the employers were not only 
reluctant to entertain any new proposals but took the 
position that “a system, which has persisted in all ages, 
and in all countries, has only done so because it is the 
best, and is the system found by experience to be the 
best for supplying a nation’s need.”! 

In fact, as far back as January 1920, the building 
trade unions of Manchester had organized a “guild 
committee”? under which they proposed to do 
building work on their own account and without the 
intervention of private contractors. They called in 


1 Appendix III, Minority Report of Employers on Management and Costs 
Committee. London,1920. 

2See Toe JOURNAL for March —_ * 2 128. 

*See Tue Journat for July 1920, 
* The Rules of the Guild of Builders ftendon) Limited. London, 1920. 
P. 3. 
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Mr. S. G. Hobson, one of the conspicuous advocates 
of the guild idea and made him secretary of their group. 

By May the example of the Manchester group had 
fired the imagination of the London unions and with 
the active cooperation of Mr. Sparkes, working with 
them as an unattached but interested individual, they 
organized the London guild? 

Early in September 1920, the Ministry of Health 
finally approved contracts with the Manchester and 
London guilds and a total of 800 working class houses 
are now in process of construction in these two cities. 
The Ministry has been so far won to experimenting 
with guild contracts that Dr. Addison announced on 
November third that eight contracts comprising 1003 
houses have been approved by the Ministry; although 
it was further intimated that a top limit of fifteen guild 
contracts would be set for the present until the results 
of the guild construction are seen. Of these eight con- 
tracts at least five are now finally signed and work is 
under way. 

Meanwhile, as is indicated by this increase in the 
number of guilds sufficiently well organized to get busi- 
ness, the idea is spreading rapidly; by November first, 
1920, there were over eighty local guild committees of 
building trade workers. And forty-eight of these sent 
delegates to a conference held in Manchester on Octo- 
ber ninth to formulate plans for federating the local 
guilds into a National Building Guild. 

A parallel development which although theoretically 
on a quite different basis is fundamentally in the same 
direction, is the increase in “direct labor.” Under this 
arrangement the municipal authorities do their own 
contracting and deal directly with the unions. The 
Ministry of Health has approved contracts for over 
8000 houses to be built by direct labor under 101 dif- 
ferent local authorities. 


III. Guild Administration. 


The extent of actual accomplishment in translating 
the guild idea from theory to practice has now been 
indicated ; and it remains to make clear how these local 
bodies are functioning and doing business. The basic 
unit of organization is a district guild committee which 
is composed of one delegate elected from each of the 
building trades unions in the district for one year and 
one delegate also from any other group “of building 
trade workers within the said area, whether adminis- 
trative, technical, clerical or operative, that may be 
approved by the board of directors.” 

This provision is intended to make it possible for 
draughtsmen, managers, foremen and the like to organ- 
ize and secure representation in the management of the 
guild. Already the surveyors, architects and engineers 
have organized and elected representatives under this 
provision, and the decorative painters and sculptors are 
organizing. ‘There is also included one representative 
from the committee of workers on each of the two local 
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contracts. It is this body of delegates (chosen pre- 
sumably because of their expressed belief in the guild 
idea and desire to forward it) which becomes the cor- 
porate entity known in London as the Guild of Build- 
ers (London) Limited. And the Manchester organi- 
zation is in all essential points a similar one, although it 
organized under the no-profit clauses of the joint-stock 
company act. The London Guild is registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts 1893-1913; 
it has stock with the nominal value of one shilling a 
share but carrying no dividend rights, and each dele- 
gate holds one share which is transferred to his suc- 
cessor upon his withdrawal. 

There is thus created a legal entity which transacts 
the business and is authorized: 

1. To carry on the work of Builders, Decorators and 
General Contractors. 

2. To undertake all branches of supply whether as Mer- 
chant, Manufacturer, or Transporter. 

3. To carry on any other work which the Society may 
think necessary or desirable or capable of being carried on 
in connection with the objects and purposes above set 
forth, or any of them, or calculated directly or indirectly 
to promote the same. 

4. To acquire, cooperate or unite with any other Society, 
Company, or Organization which the Society may think 
necessary or convenient for the attainment of any of the 
objects of the Society. 

5. To do all such things as are directly or indirectly 
incidental or conducive to the attainment of the above 
objects or any of them, including the power to purchase, 
hold, sell, exchange, mortgage, rent, lease, sublease, sur- 
render, accept surrender of, and deal with lands of any 
tenure and to erect, pull down, repair, alter, or otherwise 
deal with any building thereon. Each object of the Society 
shall be taken to be an independent object, and not to be 
governed by any other object." 

1Idem. (2). 

In practice this body will consist of between twenty 
and thirty members and it is therefore further provided 
that the whole of the members of the society shall con- 
stitute the Board of Directors. The idea of keeping 
the Board large is to involve every member in the fullest 
possible knowledge of affairs and interest in them. 
Provision is made, however, for the delegation of work 
to standing or special committees and it is probable that 
much of the intimate and detailed work will be done 
either by these committees or by executives chosen by 
the Board. 

Major executives responsibility is given to a Secre- 
tary—in London Mr. Sparkes has been chosen for this 
post. And to salaried superintendents and managers 
is given large scope on the actual construction opera- 
tions. Indeed great stress is laid upon this feature of 
administrative method as distinguished from the self- 
governing workshop idea where the workers on the job 
elect their managers. Says the prospectus of the High 
Wycombe Guild: 
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The Guild Committee will be responsible for the ap- 
pointment and removal of managers, and for the fixing of 
their salaries. 

It is important to notice here the difference between the 
Guild practice and that of the self-governing workshops 
which have so often been set up without conspicuous suc- 
cess. The manager of a self-governing workshop is respon- 
sible to his own staff. The Guild Manager, however, is 
responsible—through the Guild Committee—not only to 
his own staff, but to the whole of the organised Building 
Trade Operatives in the District. This gives him security 
without weakening the full democratic control of the 
workers. 


Salaries. 


The difficulties of the payment problems are fully 
recognized. There is no disposition to ignore the value 
or the relative scarcity of organizing and directing 
ability; but the policy is nevertheless to induce man- 
agerial and technical workers who are sufficiently inter- 
ested in getting the guild idea into action to “volunteer 
for service” and take somewhat less in salary than they 
might command in the open market. Those in subor- 
dinate executive and clerical positions receive the going 
rates, and the manual workers are paid the standard 
union scale. What would happen when unions work- 
ing for private contractors strike for a new scale, pre- 
sented of course one of the interesting questions. But 
it is thought that no crisis will be caused in the imme- 
diate future on this issue now that the London Dis- 
trict Council of the National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives has stated that work on guild con- 
tracts will not be stopped by any building trade dispute 
in the London area. 

There is one important qualification regarding the 
pay of the manual worker. The costs on the London 
and Manchester contracts have been figured to allow 
“wet time” pay; and if they have been figured cor- 
rectly and if the work is organized so that indoor jobs 
are always available in wet weather, the guilds will 
easily be able to pay all workers engaged on those con- 
tracts on a weekly rather than an hourly basis. Labor 
costs are thus made a first charge on the enterprise. 
And as long as any one contract lasts the workers are 
assured a full weekly wage. The ultimate hope is to 
go even further and enable the member to draw guild 
pay “in sickness or accident, in bad weather or good, 
at work or in reserve.” 

The selection of those workers who shall work on 
the actual contracts in hand may present some difficul- 
ties. The procedure has been to ask those to enroll 
who are willing to “volunteer for guild service and 
undertake to do my part in the execution of the con- 
tracts undertaken by the guild.” On this basis over 

12,000 workers in various crafts and including brain 
as well as manual workers have enrolled. Workers 
for actual jobs are chosen by the local group in the 
order of their enrollment. However, vexing ques- 
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tions as to the relative efficiency on the job of differ- 
ent members of the same craft promise almost inevi- 
tably to arise. 


Distribution of Earnings. 


The guild constitutions embrace other interesting 
provisions. There is to be complete publicity of ac- 
counts; cost accounting is to be actively carried on for 
all operations; surplus earnings “after providing for 
unemployment pay, for the interest upon any loans ac- 
cording to the rates respectively agreed to be paid, 
shall under no circumstances be distributed as divi- 
dends, but shall be applied as follows: 


1. In the reduction of the preliminary expenses incurred 
in forming the Society, and remaining unwritten off in its 
books, at such rate, being not less than 5 per cent per an- 
num as the Society from time to time direct. 

2. In providing additional buildings, plant, and equip- 
ment. 

3. .In providing a reserve fund. 

4. In further improvements of the Society’s service, by 
means of education, technical training, and research. 

5. And for any other purpose as the Society may deter- 


mine. ’ 
IV. Credit and Contracts. 


Negotiations over the present contracts have raised 
interesting questions of which the most important is 
the securing of credit. The guild constitution pro- 
vides for the borrowing of money by loans, loan stock 
and deposits from members and other persons. And 
some small advances have necessarily been made in order 
that the guilds may start doing business. But an ob- 
stacle early arose in the dealings with the Ministry of 
Health because of the reluctance of the guilds to pay 
the usual performance bonus or underwriting required 
of private contractors. The position of the guilds was 
that the pledge of their members to do the work on 
guild contracts was a better guarantee than the finan- 
cial one. In fact, the assurance of willing labor was 
held to be the very best guarantee conceivable. The 
Government refused to concede this, but agreed finally 
that it would be satisfactory if the performance of the 
contracts was insured. The Insurance Department of 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society was therefore called 
upon and it agreed to write a policy calling for a pre- 
mium of five shillings on each hundred pounds’ value 
up to twenty per cent of the total value of the 
contract. 

The securing of advances for raw materials and 
wages was also possible on the one hand because the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society was willing to give 
credits, and on the other, because the Government 
promised to settle weekly for work done, and thus 
make it possible to pay wages and salaries out of these 
remittances. And another form of contract is being 
devised under which the local authorities as well as the 
cooperative societies may supply the materials. It is 
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recognized by the guild executives that these favorable 
conditions are to an extent fortuitous and that money 
loans may be necessary as the development goes on; 
but stress is laid on the soundness of the guild’s credit 
because of its mobilized labor power which the guilds- 
men hold to be the fundamental basis of credit in any 
case. And it is interesting to see that the C. W. S. 
which is really another working class organization, is 
ready to extend credit because of its concurrence in 
this belief. 

In this connection the difference in the vocabularies 
of the Manchester and London guilds has significance. 
The Manchester groups mention their potential “ mo- 
nopoly” of the labor power of the industry as the 
reason for their strong position for securing credit. 
In London the idea of monopoly is all but repudiated 
as an invidious conception—the emphasis being 
throughout, on the service motive, development of 
the team spirit, and on the enlightened goodwill of 
those in the industry. 


Construction Economies. 


The terms of the contracts are valuable evidence of 
the prospective economy of guild operation. The 
houses being built under the London contract are to 
cost approximately 950 pounds each. This charge is 
figured to include all labor and material at cost and 
to it is added 40 pounds on each house to enable the 
guild to pay full weekly earnings to all workers regard- 
less of weather, plus 6% of this estimated cost to cover 
plant and head office expense. This figures out as a 
charge based on actual wages and material costs plus 
ten per cent, made up of four per cent to provide con- 
tinuous pay, three per cent for plant and three per 
cent for overhead. 

This makes it in effect a “‘cost-plus” contract, which 
admittedly has its dangers; but with the increased 
efficiency of the individual worker which the guilds 
count on and the usual inspections by the Government 
the chances are good that estimated costs will not only 
be met but be undercut. The difference between this 
form of contract and the usual “cost-plus” contract is 
important, however, for the ten per cent added is in 
this case added to material and manual labor costs in 
order to cover administrative costs. No profit is ex- 
pected or calculated for. Under American cost-plus 
contracts, of course, the ten per cent would be the per 
cent of profit over and above all costs. 

It is this expected ability to deliver the goods at the 
bottom price which gives the guild its economic ad- 
vantage. The price of £950 is £100 ($500) less than 
any private contractor’s bid on the London contract; 
which means on a $5,000 house a saving of at least 
ten per cent. This is the immediate saving to the 
municipality which holds the title to the houses; and 
of course, it makes possible a lower rent. But it is hoped 
and expected that with the improved morale of a group 
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of workers freed from the sense of creating private 
profit for others, with lessened capital charges and 
no dividends to meet, and with the large scale pur- 
chase of materials, greater savings will accrue. In 
case this happens the surplus will be used for social 
purposes, and it will be possible to bid lower on future 
jobs. 
The Test of Morale. 


It is, also, informing to see the kind of obstacle which 
the guilds are encountering in other localities where 
they have made bids. They are in certain instances 
being arbitrarily turned down although offering the 
best price, because of political preferment and fear of 
“doing the employing contractor out of business.” And 
in either case, chances are being given the private con- 
tractors to revise their bids to see if it is possible for 
them to approximate those of the guild. 

It is impossible to speak yet as to the success of the 
guilds. Formidable problems will at once occur to 
every practical student to which a solution seems diffi- 
cult. Will the guilds, for example, be willing to pay 
for the type of executive and technical ability which 
they should have to enable them to continue to com- 
pete with private contractors? For it is manifest that 
their success depends upon their ability to do business 
in active competition with capitalist enterprise for 
some years or decades to come. 

Again, will the fact of guild employment at standard 
rates be sufficient incentive to enlist the permanent in- 
terest of the manual worker and secure a reasonable 
degree of working efficiency? Despite what the guilds 
say about the new status of the worker where the 
profit motive is absent, will his status be in fact very 
different from that of wage earners in other industries 
today ? 

The central problem appears to be one of morale. 
Can a working morale be built up in the world of 
mental workers to impel them to cooperate on a basis 
of public service rather than primarily of personal 
aggrandizement? And can it be built up in the world 
of manual workers to enable them to see the value of 
mental work sufficiently to pay for it, and to get also 
areal joy and satisfaction out of the day-by-day work 
they are themselves doing? 

It is on questions like these that the experiment in 
the English building trades, while in no sense conclu- 
sive, can provide useful and timely evidence. 

There are, moreover, those who feel that the moun- 
tain has labored and brought forth a mouse in that 
after all these years of guild propaganda there are only 
contracts for some hundreds of houses to show as the 
tangible achievement; while the need is for thousands 
of homes. Such criticism helps to keep the enthusi- 
ast’s imagination sober and his confidence in the right- 
ness of his idea tempered with patient openmindedness. 
But it also misses sight of the difficulties which attend 
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the building on solid administrative foundations of any 
going enterprise which is to compete with capitalist 
undertakings. The magnitude and complexity of the 
work of coordinating the several managerial functions 
and especially those that have to do with the orderly 
progress of construction and the relations of managers 
to managed, is likely to be unappreciated except by the 
initiated. And any project that involves the con- 
struction of several thousand houses and results in effi- 
cient and humanly satisfactory performance on the job 
is not to be lightly regarded. 


VI. The Guild Theory. 


It remains, finally, to give explicit statement to the 
theoretical basis of this development. In the intro- 
duction to his appendix referred to above, Mr. Sparkes 
makes the following statement which shows the guild 
idea at work in the setting of this one industry: 


5. This presentation of a great scheme of industrial self- 
government without any demand for its acceptance or 
threat of penalties for non-acceptance, is, we believe, 
unique in industrial history, but we are convinced that only 
in such conditions can the greatest qualities of human 
nature be given full play unchecked by strategic precau- 
tions based on the old technique of suppressed war. 

6. The scheme of joint control by committees of em- 
ployers and operatives outlined in the Interim Report, 
was criticised in several quarters as expensive, bureau- 
cratic in tendency and difficult to work. We are frankly 
impressed by these criticisms and, in the light of further 
discussion, we admit that the original proposals contained 
too much of interference and too little of adventure. If 
we erred, however, it was not that we asked too much but 
that we did not ask enough. 

7. The plan we now present for discussion and voluntary 
adoption, as already described, is a complete scheme of 
democratic control based upon the whole of the personnel 
of the National Federation of Building Trade Operatives 
and other approved organizations of building trade workers 
whether administrative, technical, clerical, or operative. 

8. Every requirement of the Interim Report is met, and 
met in a manner that is simple, flexible, and capable of 
immediate realization. 

g. Our task has been greatly simplified by the extremely 
rapid development of the Guild idea throughout the whole 
of the building industry. This makes possible and prac- 
ticable, proposals which, even six months ago, would have 
been dismissed as utterly visionary and “Utopian.” A 
National Guild of builders—a great combine of autono- 
mous units, organized to secure for the public service the 
immense advantages of industrial combination—stands 
out today as the logical development of the local Guilds 
of Builders that are now springing up in various parts of 
the country. 

10. A clear division of functions between the national 
and local organizations would, however, seem to be ad- 
visable. The National Guild would be mainly concerned 
with the purchase, manufacture and supply of materials; 
the Local Guilds, mainly with the actual erection of build- 
ings. The whole of the property of the operating units 
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would, however, be vested in a properly constituted Na- 
tional Guild Authority. 

11. Guild organization is based upon the following 
simple but fundamental principles: 

(a) Its motive is organized public service, the whole 
industry pulling together as one team for the common 
purpose. 

(b) The final voice in the control of the industry is 
transferred from those who, at present, own the property, 
to those who do the work, the Boards of Directors being 
elected on a democratic basis by the whole registered person- 
nel of the industry, no one, duly qualified, being excluded. 

(c) Labor is no longer regarded as a commodity to be 
purchased or discarded as required. Guild pay is contin- 
uous, in sickness or accident, in bad weather or in good, at 
work or in reserve. 

(d) There is complete publicity as to costs, charges, and 
prices, the Guild having nothing to conceal. 

(e) Borrowed capital is to be paid for as the hired 
equipment of industry, at limited rates of interest without 
powers of control. 

(f) All surplus earnings are devoted to the improvement 
of the service. 

12. Every one of these principles was clearly endorsed 
in the Interim Report, but, in place of the dual control, 
there advocated, the present scheme unites the parties 
in Guild Committees on which every approved organiza- 
tion of Building Trade Workers is to be represented.’ 

In concluding, Mr. Sparkes makes reference to the 
relation of the guilds, as they develop, to the existing 
Building Trades Parliament whose sober deliberations 
the guild activities have so far outstripped, and he well 


1 Report of Management and Costs Committee, London, 1920. 


Appen- 
dix II, pp. 8-9. 
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says that “It is not anticipated that the Guild will 
carry on more than a portion of the building activities 
of the country. The Building Trades Parliament, 
therefore, will continue to be recognized as the central 
representative assembly of the whole industry, coordi- 
nating and developing its work and extending and per- 
fecting its universal and voluntary codes. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the Building Industry of the 
immediate future may develop along two lines:—(a) 
Guild enterprise, as herein described—(b) Regulated 
private enterprise. If this be so, then the Building 
Trades Parliament will acquire a supreme value and 
importance as the great clearing house for ideas, before 
which every new proposal or achievement may be fully 
ventilated and discussed by men who are keenly desirous 
that the foundations of new industry shall be well and 
truly laid.” 

Whether or not these new bodies provide a practical 
instance of the way in which certain industries may be 
soundly socialized, it is premature to judge. And the 
guilds will in any event work against great odds and 
under handicaps deliberately created by those who fear 
them. But one conclusion is certain. Any successful 
step toward socialization must, as the leaders of these 
guilds understand, reconcile the inevitable demand for 
economical production with the irrepressible desire of 
the great body of manual workers for some satisfaction 
in and through their work. Precisely to the extent 
that the promise of the guilds in this direction is sub- 
stantiated by the facts, will their social utility, per- 
manence and growth be assured. 


The Blot on the Escutcheon—III 


By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


HE Lockwood Committee, led by Mr. Unter- 

myer has continued to hack its way through 
the dismal swamp of collusive action and 

cross purpose, ordinarily spoken of as the building 
industry; as yet there are no signs of a clearing ahead. 


The Helping Hands 


At this writing a hundred indictments more or less 
have been found by three Grand Juries busily en- 
gaged in sifting the evidence. What constitutes this 
evidence is too complicated a matter to set forth 
here; but a few fragments of testimony may again be 
used as samples. Here is an illuminating incident 
showing how deeply business traffic is concerned (?) 
with the production and distribution of needed 
goods! 

It seems that the officers of the Munson line did 
not know that the New York Sand Trust would use 
no sand except from its Long Island beds. So, 
1,200 tons of sand, purchased in Holland last spring, 
was brought here as ballast in the hold of the steam- 
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ship Munares. Agents of the line called about every 
sand dealer in the city and offered the sand at a low 
figure; none were interested; they would not even 
inspect the sand. It was offered free to them; they 
refused it as a gift. Finally, this sand worth 
$1,500 in the hold was dumped at sea; for dumping, 
the Munson line paid $2,400. 

Almost everybody entertains the notion that finan- 
cial business, loan transactions and the like, is what 
make the wheels of industry go round. Some few 
are inclined to believe that such is not the case. 
These latter hold that financial business is interested 
solely in the question of price and profits; and that 
as a consequence it must operate to retard the free 
flow of needed goods and materials. Our mistake 
in trying to understand the situation is that we 
judge the acts of individuals without considering 
that they are compelled either to employ such 
methods or go down and out. Does anyone think 
otherwise after what happened to the Munson sand? 
If they are still unconvinced let us look at a most 
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illuminating bit of testimony regarding the produc- 


tion and the delivery of Hudson River brick. After . 


some little difficulty, Mr. Untermyer found that 
several loans had been made by the Peoples Bank of 
Haverstraw to brick dealers up the Hudson. 

Everett Fowler, President of the Peoples Bank 
of Haverstraw, N. Y., President of the Greater New 
York Brick Company and one of the largest manu- 
turers of common brick in the State, said he manu- 
factured 38,000,000 bricks a year in two yards. He 
gave the capacity of all Hudson yards as 1,200,000,- 
000 but said that this year only 400,000,000 had been 
manufactured. 

It developed that this concern was organized by 
the large brick interests and the witness reluctantly 
admitted that the object was to get a uniform selling 
price. He could not say how much the company 
disposed of as a selling agent, but other witnesses 
had testified that it disposes of more than half of all 
the brick marketed in the city. 


“And this gives you a channel through which this uni- 
formity of price can be maintained?’’ inquired Mr. Unter- 
myer. 

“I would not say anything about the uniformity of 
price,” was the answer. 

“But you organized the company for that purpose?” 

“Yes, and it failed afterward.” 

Mr. Untermyer then took up the matter of advances 
made to brick dealers up the Hudson by the Peoples Bank 
of Haverstraw. ; 

“I am referring,” he said, “to an arrangement by which 
the weak manufacturers are said to have been kept off the 
market with their brick by advancing money on future 
consignments. Don’t you remember, in 1919, advances 
were made to men who were financially weak in the busi- 
ness? These brick are under the shed and are they not 
kept off the market by these loans?’’ 

“Not that I know of,” responded the witness. 

Q. You know perfectly well, don’t you, that when 
business is dull, when there is no great demand for brick, 
if there is an unlimited supply, no restraint or restriction 
on the supply, the market is broken, isn’t it? A. It is very 
apt to be. 

Q. And you are a very large manufacturer of brick, 
aren’t you? A. Not very large. 

Q. But you were interested in maintaining the market, 
weren’t you? A. Certainly. 

Q. And you are interested in keeping a surplus of brick 
off the market that would interfere with the price? A. I 
never tackled that part of the game. 

Q. If you loan money on brick with the idea it is being 
kept off the market, that would be part of the game, 
wouldn’t it, which you never tackled? A. In a way, I 
don’t say that way. 


The Modern Building Bees 


One of the boldest and tightest of the combinations 
as yet discovered is that which exercises control over 
marble. 


From the evidence it appears that there are 
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37 members of the combine in New York and about 
100 in the balance of the country. The New York 
group operated in the Metropolitan district through 
the Marble Industry Employers Association, and 
outside the city through the Material Association of 
Marble Employers. Contracts, signed with three 
labor unions, made it impossible for a contractor 
outside these Associations to get a piece of marble 
set. Bids were open for comparison; only one set 
was sent to the builder, who could take the lowest 
or leave it. If he changed from marble to any other 
material the unions quit the job. If a member dis- 
obeyed the rules—out he went. 

Much of the work was done by the day under an 
agreement with the unions. The marble contrac- 
tors added a nice little profit for the labor employed. 
For example: one contractor hired a setter and helper 
for $16 per day. The builder paid the contractor 
$25.75 per day plus 10% for supervision. There 
followed an endless amount of testimony concerning 
combinations in many other lines, all of which ran 
to show a similar state of affairs; and shortly after it 
had been shown how the charge for towing brick 
down the Hudson had been advanced recently some- 
thing like a thousand per cent, the “ Architectural 
Trust” came into the lime light. 


The Architectural Trust 


“Fee for Architects Fixed by Institute—Lockwood 
Committee considers national body a trust after 
B. L. Fenner tells of ‘ethics’ code—Counsel contends 
this deprives younger men of jobs.” __. 

So ran a caption carrying the “news”! on this 
phase of the inquiry. This caption is not quite in 
accord with testimony; but on the whole the press 
made light of the matter, editorial comment running 
to the effect that if the Architectural profession was 
not out after more than 6%, including cost and 
profit, the matter was hardly worth considering re- 
gardless of whether this fee was “recommended” or 
“mandatory.” Some said that it disclosed a fine 
spirit. Anyway, 6% did seem like a very trivial 
matter when taken in relation to percentages that 
ran up into three figures, particularly since it does 
take some little training and considerable ability 
to prepare the necessary instruments of service and to 
steer the building operation through the troubled, 
murky waters of the huckstering world of the build- 
ing trades. 

In the talk about this phase of the matter it appar- 
ently did not occur to the press in general that 
perhaps the world of business traffic might have done 
better had it given the men who make up this group 
of 6 percenters just a little more power and a little 
more authority—put a little more responsibility 
upon them. Manifestly they must have been doing 

1See Tug Journat for January 1921. 
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their work with something else in their heads than 
getting away with the swag. Thus far this bit of 
testimony stands as conspicuous evidence that there 
still remains in the building world a number of men 
still carrying on, in a small way to be sure, the spirit 
of workmanship as best it may under the hampering 
conditions of judgment rendered in terms of price. 
One might be led to the optimistic conclusion, now 
that so much had been revealed as to what goes on in 
the world of business traffic, that henceforth ability— 
success—would be rated in terms of integrity, work- 
manship and that sort of thing. But the reporter 
takes no such view of the situation; he knows that 
when this inquiry shall have come to a close and the 
victims of our point of view shall have been dis- 
posed of by due process of law—ability and success 
will again be rated in terms of price just as 
before. 


On the Misuse of Words 


Returning now to the original statement of Mr. 
Untermeyer as to the scope and purpose of this in- 
vestigation; and taking into account his recent state- 
ment as to what will be taken up next, we note that 
the matters with which the Committee has been 
dealing are referred to in a general way as belonging 
to the field ot industry. For the next step will have 
to do with financial business—banking and loaning. 

This statement in reference to two phases of the 
inquiry is presumptive evidence that what we have 
been dealing with thus far is viewed as an industrial 
or technological process—something standing more or 
less distinct from the field of financial business. But 
the entire evidence runs to demonstrate that the 
process of building from first to last is a matter of 
financial business—a matter of huckstering. For at 
not a single point is the industrial—technological— 
process ot producing materials and erecting build- 
ings free from the restraints imposed by the price 
system. 

Action—the production of materials and the rec- 
tion of buildings—occurs when, and only when the 
need for a free flow of materials from producer to 
consumer has been so controlled or restrained as to 
give those who control or restrain the same a differen- 
tial advantage which can be expressed in terms of 
price. Under this system action takes place as a 
consequence of having for a time obstructed the indus- 
trial process in the interest of price. 

The reporter is not satisfied with this phase of the 
investigation; it has been an attempt to lodge the 
blame for obstructing the process of building upon 
individuals. As he views the system of business 
traffic, no one can possibly engage in production 
except he gives the best of his energies to so regu- 
lating what he produces as to advance or maintain 
prices. Not so to act is business suicide. 
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From the Frying Pan into the Fire 


Our notions relating to competition and free bar- 
gaining were the outgrowth of conditions surround- 
ing handicraft industry and petty trade as the same 
existed two centuries ago. These notions—habits of 
thought—later formulated as “principles”—are no 
longer workable under the modern conditions of ma- 
chine industry, big business, and the world market. 

There is no space here to recite in detail how the 
various associations, corporations, or whatever the 
organizations of sub-contractors and material men 
were called, carried on their practice of fixing prices 
of materials or determining who should submit the 
low bid already agreed upon; or distributing the con- 
tracts among the members of a group in trade; or 
“fixing” matters with the “business agents” of the 
unions so that no one outside could secure labor. 
It is sufficient merely to say that these organiza- 
tions of sub-contractors and material men were 
eminently successful in carrying out what they set 
out to do. 

From the view point of the press and the people it 
seems that to discover precisely what these organiza- 
tions did is the all important matter; yet what was 
going on in a general way was fairly well known. 
These organizations of material men and sub-con- 
tractors have been operating, so the evidence runs, to 
defeat the system of price competition—acting in 
restraint of trade. This is rated a serious matter. 
So, what is above all needed, says opinion, is to 
break up these organizations. But it is not quite 
clear to the reporter that a great deal is to be gained 
by such a procedure. From the view point of tech- 
nology what is above all needed under modern condi- 
tions is a coordination of productive effort. 

If we take a genetic view of these organizations of 
sub-contractors—this new institutional arrangement 
within the building trades—we discover that they 
are the offspring of free competition and*the* price 
system. A score of years ago the general contractor 
was engaged, for the most part, in producing build- 
ings under the lump sum contract—secured always 
under a system of price competition. His profits 
were most easily secured by playing one sub against 
the others—always on the basis of price. And in 
this playing of one against the other it was not un- 
usual—it is fair to say that it was the rule—to resort 
to some rather persuasive measures. 

Under the pressure exerted by the general con- 
tractors in beating down prices there was no other 
outcome; the “subs” and material men had to 
exploit labor or they had to “get together” to pro- 
tect themselves or go under. They exploited labor 
and they also got together; they did not go under; 
and these organizations and the present state of 

Continued on page 48. 
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Cooperative Offices for Architects 


AS WORKED OUT BY A GROUP OF ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS IN 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


HEWITT 


By EDWIN H. 


RCHITECTS are not alone in encountering 
difficulties, sometimes amounting to real 
hardship, not to mention steadily mounting 

rents, in securing necessary office space in which to 
conduct their professional practice. Like physicians 
and surgeons, however, they have special require- 
ments fundamentally necessary to the proper func- 
tioning of their practice. Hence, various interesting 
and valuable solutions of office arrangement and ad- 
ministrative equipment have been from time to time 
worked out. While these solutions have ranged all 
the way from those evolved by the smaller firms, 
with comparatively modest requirements, to the 
more important systems of the larger offices, a study 
of them all indicates the space problem to be a 
major one. Scarcely any one seems to have answered 
the question raised by space that is only partially 
or not at all used during the working hours of the 
day and yet which is, however, essential to the 
proper conduct of an architect’s practice. 

It is generally found necessary to provide a lobby, 
or reception room, client’s rooms, a room where con- 
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tractors may figure drawings and obtain instruc- 
tions from heads of departments, file room for the 
storing of technical material, as well as space for 
samples, provision for library, fireproof storage or 
vault for the safety of original drawings, corre- 
spondence and papers, corridors, and closets. In 
the usual office buildings, the architect finds con- 
siderable difficulty in so arranging the space to 
provide for the above needs that it will be con- 
venient both to his employes and the public, well 
lighted, securing the necessary privacy for certain 
parts of the work, and yet providing for the rece ption 
of clients. Other professions, especially physicians 
and surgeons, have found that a duplication, in 
various offices, of these space requirements and 
arrangements necessarily places a considerable 
burden upon the practitioner and hence it is no new 
thing to find them cooperating to the extent of 
cutting down duplication without necessarily sacri- 
ficing their individuality in practice. 

The originators of the particular building program 
here described conceived the idea that an association 
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of architects could be formed in conjunction with 
landscape and city planning experts and a firm 
engaged in general engineering practice which would 
not only accomplish the solution of the troublesome 
problem of space and arrangement, but which might 
successfully lighten the load in the financing of a 
building program. ‘To develop the situation in a 
concrete way, diagrams were drawn out of the 
average requirements in square feet of the various 
offices, particular attention being paid to those 
portions of each plan involved—reception room, 
library, client’s consultation, samples, storage space, 
which might be considered a duplication. When the 
diagrams were placed side by side, it was apparent 
at once that a cooperative use of this space would 
narrow down the space required for the more 
exclusively executive portions of these firms’ require- 
ments, and that if a higher rent be charged for the 
space used in common, a building could be erected 
and financed, providing the cost of the building site 
and its carrying charge in the way of taxes, and so 
forth, was not too large. 

The next step was to make a study of the available 
building sites, due attention being given to orienta- 
tion and accessibility on the part of the public. 
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Such a site was soon discovered near enough to the 
center of the city to be available to clients and 
business men, and in line with the general trend of 
growth of the city. The purchase was made, and 
Hewitt & Brown designed the building; then was 
organized the H. B. C. Building Company to 
finance, build, and manage the property. The 
plan as worked out, while modest in its propor- 
tions still demonstrates its practicability in daily 
use. 

One of the sources of confusion in an architect’s 
office, especially in restricted spaces, is the coming 
and going not only of clients, but of material men, 
contractors and their foremen and others interested 
in building operations. This coupled with the usual 
mechanism of the practice, including draughting and 
stenographic rooms, creates an impression of con- 
fusion which is not conducive to efficient work. 
Particular care, therefore, was given to the plan of 
directing the business so that the contractors and 
foremen could have access to heads of departments, 
the material men be received in the proper place 
where their information could be received and 
compiled, and the comfort of the client being fully 
considered in his consultation with the architects. 
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It is a great gain so to dispose the work-rooms that 
they are immediately accessible and yet not in 
general evidence to either client or contractor. 
There is a gain, therefore, all around in convenience 
in transacting the business of the various offices. 
The building contains not only architects, engineers 
and landscape architects, but a well-known firm of 
interior decorators all separate and autonomous, 
and yet so grouped as to work separately or together 
as occasion would require. 

In addition to the above, space is provided for 
several clubs for artists and younger members of 
the profession who all feel the advantage of a com- 
munity of interests provided by convenient space in 
this building. 

The building was erected at a cost of $150,000 by 
the H. B. C. Building Company, and opened for 
occupancy the second of November, 1920. It is 
built on a site having a frontage of 65 ft. on Twelfth 
street and 110 ft.on Second avenue, and is four stories 
in height. The first story is occupied by The John 
S. Bradstreet Company, interior decorators, and the 
Skylight Club—the latter so arranged as to connect 
with the art gallery of the Bradstreet Company. 
This enables the rooms to be thrown together on 
occasion when larger space is required and special 
exhibitions are held. 

The second floor contains the executive offices of 
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the Bradstreet Company, the offices of Morell & 
Nichols, landscape architects and engineers, and 
the executive office of The Architects Small House 
Service Bureau. 

The third and fourth stories are especially de- 
signed for the private offices, library, sample room, 
committee and clients’ room, blue printing room, 
contractors consultation and reference room, sten- 
ographers room, drafting rooms, and a large fire- 
proof vault for permanent records, drawings and 
correspondence. The group of professional men 
located on these two floors is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Hewitt & Brown, architects and engineers; 
Wm. Channing Whitney, architect; Tyrie & Chap- 
man, architects; and Charles L. Pillsbury Co., 
engineers. Not the least of the advantages of the 
plan is the special advantage of proximity and the 
facility for making the knowledge and experience of 
each available to the others. This community of 
interests is most delightful and helpful. In the base- 
ment there are provided two dining rooms, one for 
the use of the Skylight Club, before mentioned, and 
the other known as the Blue Print Tea Room for the 
convenience and pleasure of the occupants of the 
building and their friends. In addition to this, the 
dining room is available for use at the meetings of 
the Minnesota Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, as well as the Post and Lintei Club, com- 
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posed of the younger architects of the city, and the 
Attic Club whose members are young artists and 
illustrators—so that the building is used to capacity, 
not only during the working hours of the day and the 
leisure hour, but in the evening. 

It required a degree of courage and optimism to 
put this plan through during this last year of extra- 
ordinary difficulties. The builders had their usual 
number of strikes during the course of operation, 
financing was difficult, and yet the building com- 
pany and their friends had faith that they must 
prepare themselves for the future; and the whole 
purpose in building is not merely to furnish pleasant 
quarters and associations, but its specific purpose is 
to enable the various firms to practice their pro- 
fessions in the most efficient manner. They feel that 
by maintaining efficient assistants, the more capable 
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and better trained the better, that they can maintain 
their organizations to a higher point of efficiency 
than in their old quarters where space was main- 
tained to carry the peak of the load when the offices 
were filled with work. It is apparent that with 
mutual helpfulness in times of strain, work can be 
produced efficiently and rapidly to the better in- 
terests of the profession and their clients. 

A word as to the style of building: 

This adaptation of the Florentine or Tuscan type 
of design was chosen because it permitted the use of 
unusual spacing for the windows. There was no 
need of symmetry and it permitted the securing of 
maximum light in the drafting rooms where its need 
was greatest. The architects feel that they have 
accomplished a most desirable thing in providing a 
uniform distribution of light where most needed. 
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Continued from page 40. 
affairs particularly as it concerns labor stands as the 
result of this system of price competition. 

It is all very well to say, as every one is saying: 
let us return to the system of price competition. 
But the evidence runs to indicate that this system 
does not work. It certainly has not worked in the 
building insdutry; and nowhere in all of Christen- 
dom is it working ('). So let us repeat: the matter 
will bear repetition. It is a system that stands solely 
upon the ability of those engaged in its operation to 
hold or advance prices through controlling this or 
that, or curtailing the production or the distribution 
of goods. As a system its sole concern is with pecu- 
niary facts—prices; it cannot concern itself with pro- 
duction other than in the interest of prices. It is 
not asystem of production. This is what the present 
point of view refuses to recognize. 

But what set all this agoing? One might assume 
that an inquiry into the present deplorable state of 
affairs would pay some little attention to a genetic 
study of the situation. But that of course is asking 
too much of an inquiry which aims at disposing of the 
matter on grounds confined to the legalities of the 
case. The inquiry and the following judicial action 
will come to rest when the matter has been thus dis- 
posed of. So what may confidently be looked for is 
some more restrictive legislation which will no doubt 
introduce another element of friction to the machine. 


Something to Talk About Anyway 


But to return to the course of the investigation. 
Toward the end of December the question of open 
shop versus closed shop came into view. ‘That is, 
it appeared in the form of legal evidence rather than 
merely a matter, already notorious, bearing upon 
the general situation. Testimony concerning this 
came largely from three witnesses, Paul Starrett, 
President of the George A. Fuller Construction Com- 
pany; Louis Horowitz, President of the Thompson 
Starrett Company, and Mr. Grace, President of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. The question revolved 
around the policy of the Iron League and the Na- 
tional Erector’s Association and the action of Walter 
Drew, Counsel for these two associations. 

(?) See Article by Garet Garrett entitled “Alice Economics” in 
The New Republic for December 29, 1920. To quote: “Current 
economic notions may be represented by a series of Mad Hatter 
riddles. Thus: 

Q. Why is everybody ruined? 

A. Because the country is rich. 

Q. How shall the country impoverish itself in order that peo- 

ple may prosper again? 
- We must sell our surplus abroad to people who cannot pay. 
That is lending. When the foreign countries pay us back 
we shall be truly rich? 

A. No, indeed. We cannot afford to let them pay us back, for we 
should then be worse off than ever. We have already too much 
of our own. That is why we are ruined.” 
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Again only the outstanding features of the testi- 
mony may be noted. Mr. Starrett related how he 
had been bluntly informed by Frank B. McCord of 
Post & McCord that his days were over as the erec- 
tor of his own steel unless he joined the open shop 
movement. Mr. Horowitz said concerning this same 
matter: 

“When I pleaded with Mr. Grace he said his company 
has gone through a very bitter fight in order to control 
their own shops and they were afraid that if steel con- 
tinued to be erected under union conditions it would 
merely open the door to the unions, which would demand 
union conditions in the shops. He said he could not 
possibly run the risk of that danger.” 


Mr. Starrett said that the Fuller Company had an 
excellent equipment for handling steel construction, 
but that they had to dismantle their plant. 

“When was it you stopped erecting your own steel?” 
Mr. Starrett was asked. 

“When the league became militant,” was the answer. 

“What happened to your equipment?” 

“We sold part and shipped some to other parts of the 


country where the Iron Erectors Association had not 
gotten control.” 


The witness said he tried to get a bid from the 
American Bridge Company for steel to be used in the 
construction of the Metropolitan Life Building an- 
nex, but got no reply until after the contract had 
been let to Levering & Garrigues, who belonged to 
the league. Nor could he get bids for other steel. 
He was forced to put all jobs out and pay middle- 
man’s profits which might have been saved to the 
owner. Moreover, inferior men were used on the 
jobs. He placed the savings by union labor at 
25 per cent. Both of these items of expenses were, 
of course, passed along to the public. 

Turning to the testimony of Mr. Grace a few frag- 
ments will serve to indicate how a number of doubt- 
ful points regarding policy were cleared up. Take 
for example, a resolution adopted by the National 
Steel Fabricators Association Nov. 1919, in which 
the members went on record “unreservedly and 
entirely in favor of the open shop in all the fabricat- 
ing plants, and that it be recommended that the 
policy of the members of the association will be to 
adjust their business so that the steel fabricated by 
them is erected open shop; that the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to use all influences within its 
power with mills, fabricators, manufacturers and 
business associates to bring about that policy.” 

A long, interesting and most illuminating verbal 
duel followed in which Mr. Untermyer gradually 
drew forth the meaning—in terms of action—of the 
last part of the resolution. And it seems “all in- 
fluences within its power” has been interpreted both 
as regards the spirit and the letter. Then there was 
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a period of rather difficult going in Mr. Untermyer’s 
attempt to get some details. What was brought out 
concerning collective bargaining cannot be abbre- 
viated—the subtle distinctions are too subtle to 
record except by repeating: 


Q. Do you believe in what is known as collective 
bargaining? Do you know what is known as collective 
bargaining? A. I have never liked the term collective 
bargaining. 

Q. I don’t know whether you like the term. You know 
what it means, don’t you? A. No I don’t know what it 
means. 

Q. Then why don’t you like it? A. Because I don’t 
know what it means. 

Q. How many years have you been in business? A. 
You mean in the steel business? A. Since 1899. 

Q. And you have been at the head of this great corpora- 
tion since then? A. No, I did not quite get that job to start 
with; I have been President since 1913. 

Q. And you have studied industrial economics, haven’t 
you? A. I have got my ideas and views on industrial 
economics, yes. 

Q. You have made addresses on the subject? A. I am 
not much of a public speaker. I presume I have. 

Q. But you say you don’t know what collective bargain- 
ing is? All right Mr. Grace, that is all. A. I know what 
employes’ representation is. 

Q. Is there anything else you want to say? A.I want to 
be sure that you have all you want from me on that topic. 
We have a system of employes’ representation. 

Q. Don’t you know the War Board tried to put in the 
system of collective bargaining in your concern and you 
would not stand for it? A. We did put in a system of em- 
ployes’ representation, if that is the same thing, in con- 
junction with the War Labor Board, of which I think you 
know, personally. 

Q. No, my understanding was that you did not put that 
in? A. Yes, we did put in a system of employes’ repre- 
sentation; they may have called it collective bargaining; 
if it is the same thing, all right. 

Q. What sort of representation do you allow? Tell us 
about what sort of representation you allow to employees. 
A. I can send you a pamphlet. 

Q. No, I get so many pamphlets. A. But you would 
like to have that one. 

Q. Cannot you tell us briefly what representation is 
allowed your employes in formulating policies in dealing 
with the company? A. They elect their representation to 
deal with the management of the company in all phases 
affecting the service rendered by them. Working very 
satisfactorily. 

Q. You take the liberty, don’t you, of joining trade 
associations and acting as a unit in other organizations 
with them jointly? A. No, no, Mr. Untermyer. 

Q. Answer the question. A. We have no association. 

Q. You deny your employes, don’t you, the right of 
acting jointly with employes of other concerns in dealing 
with you and your association? A. We would not recog- 
nize it. 

Q. But you expect other people to recognize dealings in 
which you enter as a member of trade associations, don’t 
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you, while denying your employes the same right? A. I 
have told you the relations we have. . 

Q. Don’t you consider it discrimination for you to direct 
a person who is to erect your steel, that he shall discriminate 
against the union? A. I don’t think we say to him that 
he must discriminate against a union. 

Q. Don’t you believe that when you direct him, in the 
purchase of your steel, that he must see to it that other 
than union men, or at least in addition to union men, shall 
erect it, you are discriminating? A. I think we are asking 
him not to discriminate; that is my interpretation. He is 
discriminating because he rules out the non-union man. 

Q. He rules out the non-union man? A. Yes, when he 
won't employ him. 

Q. Isn’t he discriminating against the union man as a 
union man, if he were to follow your directions? A. No, I 
am not saying employ non-union men; I don’t care how 
many union men he employs. Some of the best workers in 
the country are union men. We have lots of them, I am 
sure, in our employ. 

Q. Do you know you have? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know how many? A. A number of our 
workmen. 

Q. You don’t deal with them? A. We deal with them 
as a part of our employes representation system; they have 
a voice in electing the men who speak for them. 

Q. You don’t deal with them as union men? A. Not 
as union men, no. 

Q. You don’t consider that discrimination against union 
men? A. Not at all, because they have their voice in 
representation. 

Q. With respect to the effort of the Thompson-Starrett 
Company to purchase steel to be erected by them under a 
closed-shop policy, would you still persist in your decision 
not to sell any steel tothem? A. Yes, unless it was willing 
to stop discriminating against the non-union men. 

Q. It would not make any difference to you whether 
they did not get any steel anywhere else? A. Not as far 
as I am concerned, because I don’t believe in the closed- 
shop principle. 

Q. It would make no difference if operations in the city 
of New York were caused to cease, you would continue in 
your policy to refuse to give them steel? A. That is what 
I would recommend to my associates. 

. That is what you think your associates would follow? 
A. I should hope they would. 


The reporter encounters difficulty in recording 
how this testimony was rated by Public Opinion. 
Editorial comment for the most part ran to support 
Mr. Grace. But support was sometimes half 
hearted; the position had to be rationalized, and that 
was difficult. However, the New York World of 
December 15th had this to say in an editorial en- 
titled “How Steel Rules New York:” 


“When manufacturers undertake to dictate the par- 
ticular kind of labor that purchasers of their product 
shall employ they have but one step to take before limit- 
ing builders and owners as to the use and the occupancy of 
their properties. Aside from the intolerable tyranny of 
this situation as respects capital, labor and housing in 
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New York, the attitude of the steel-makers confirms every- 
thing charged against them last year at the time of the 
strike and since substantiated by the report of the Inter- 
church, committee.” 


The N. Y. Times in an Editorial of December 16th 
handles the question much more delicately when it 
says: 


“The transcendent consideration, however, is with 
regard to the fight for the closed or the open shop. At the 
time of Mr. Starrett’s interview with Mr. Grace the great 
steel strike was a recent memory. The inhumanity of 
certain conditions of employment which it revealed should 
not blind us to the real nature of that struggle.” 

“Conservative and reputable unionism also—which is to 
say the vast body of organized labor in America—has its 
grievance. Whatever defence the steel masters have lies 
in the fact that we are in the midst of a struggle between 
traditional American individualism and imported socialism. 
With thoroughly American unionism, compromise and 
conciliation are possible; but not with unionism that at- 
tacks out basic industries in the intent to ‘control’ and 
‘possess’ them.” 


(The reporter would like to ask the Times what the 
difference is between “traditional American Individ- 
ualism,”’ as its operations have been revealed by the 
Lockwood investigation through the testimony of 
the employing group, and “imported socialism,” 
or any other group method which seeks to control 
production and distribution in its own interest rather 
than in the interest of the common welfare. Mani- 
festly no group can be allowed to control the func- 
tions by which life’s necessities are supplied.) 


Even more significant is the prepared statement 
issued by Mr. Paul Starrett some ten days after his 
appearance before the Lockwood Committee with a 
view of clearing up the impression that he was a sup- 
porter of the closed shop. 


“I am a strong believer in open shop. It is my belief 
that laws should be passed making the closed shop illegal. 
“This does not mean that I am inimical to unions. I 
believe unions are a benefit to the men and to the employer, 
if properly run. Taking our own business, it is of great 
advantage to us to be able to make bargains with repre- 
sentatives of unions, establishing wages upon which to base 
our estimates for work. 

“The building business in the large cities, especially 
where fine work is necessary, under present conditions can- 
not be properly done without the use of union labor, for 
the reason that go per cent at least of the good mechan- 
ics are in the unions, and a good mechanic is worth 
in productiveness at least twice as much as a poor me- 
chanic. 
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“TI have always taken the position in arguments with labor 
delegates that they have no right to prevent a man from earning 
his living because he does not join their unions. 1 have 
stated to important officials in the unions that I believed, as 
I do believe, that the interest of the unions would be best 
advanced and placed in the proper light before the public 
if they would themselves declare for the open shop. Labor 
organizers claim that this is impracticable on account of 
union politics. 

“We use union men exclusively on our work where we 
control the situation, for the reason that they are the most 
efficient, and therefore the most economical for us to use. 
I believe that if the unions would come out for the open 
shop inside of a very short time all the first class business 
in New York would be 100 per cent union, and the unions 
themselves would have the cordial support of the public. 
“In other words, my position is that I am strongly in favor 
of the unions properly run on the open shop principle. 

“The ill-advised action of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association in signing an agreement with the 
Building Trades Council, headed by Brindell, to make all 
building construction in New York 100 per cent union, 
against the protest of their entire Iron League membership, 
forced the resignation of this membership from the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association and precipitated a costly 
and hopeless fight. 

“For the past fifteen years steel in New York has been 
erected on the open shop principle, although a number of 
the influential members of the Iron League operated 100 
per cent union, and practically all the union steel erectors 
had steady employment. I believe that if this union had 
followed along the lines on which it had been working it 
could have built its membership up so that within a short 
time all steel erection in New York would have been on a 
union basis.” 


So, it seems some doubt is abroad. If organized 
labor will not rest its case, as it is hoped, with merely 
some talk about it—like a high school debating 
society—then the matter must be disposed of by 
organizing the forces of the State so that we may 
“control the situation” as Mr. Starrett puts it. 

It looks to the reporter as if both parties in interest 
want the closed shop, hence he rates what is being 
said against it on the score of its being un-American, 
etcetera, as so much buncombe. 

So far as concerns this phase of the industrial situa- 
tion it seems that about all that has been gained by 
the inquiry is to bring us around to our point of 
departure. Possibly we see a little more clearly the 
issues involved and how forces are being marshalled 
to prolong the weary struggle. The prospect of 
bringing about a condition of organized industrial 
effort (technological) within this sector of the indus- 
trial situation appears to be a little more dubious as 
a result of what has been revealed and said about it. 
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The First Assembly to be held in Chicago in 
the Early Spring of 1921 


The purpose of the Congress, the formation of which has 
been several times discussed in these columns, and accord- 
ing to the recent printed announcement from which the 
following is quoted, is to bring together General Con- 
tractors, Sub-Contractors and Workers in the building 
trades, Architects and Engineers, Producers of and Dealers 
in building materials and equipment, jointly to do certain 
vitally necessary things which can only be done by a united 
industry; for example: 


To make a scientific survey of the needs of the industry in 
workers and of how these needs may be met; to study the present 
methods of training and enlisting personnel; and to discover and 
correct the causes of the progressive decline in the supply and 
quality of workers in the industry. 

To study the needs of the industry in and the sources of supply 
of raw materials and manufactured products; the quantities of 
such now available, and to determine the national requirements 
of construction in 1921 and succeeding years. 


Through these and other fundamental investigations 
made cooperatively by a united industry, to reconstruct 
the industry into a balanced mechanism competent to 
provide the service which the public must have, and thus 
to restore confidence both without and within the industry 
and reconcile the need of the industry for its own prosper- 
ity and the need of the public for adequate economical 
construction. 


The Call to Meet the Crisis 


Every one of you who draws a livelihood from building 
and construction activities is called to join in a movement 
directed toward penetrating the invisible barrier which 
prevents the industry’s reacting to the rapidly mounting 
demand for the product of its collective effort. 

It is a strange and unwholesome situation when the 
demand for building and construction of every character 
has reached the stage of a crisis, and the industry which 
alone can satisfy that demand is paralyzed; when men are 
willing to work with their hands and with their heads, when 
the nation is in distressing need of the result of their work 
and no work is offered. 

Continuance of the situation serves not only to discredit 
the industry in the eyes of the community, but also to delay 
the possibility of prompt recovery to normal productivity 
and of confidence within the industry itself. 

What is the industry going to do about it? 


Causes of the Existing Critical Situation 


The responsibility for the industry’s present paralysis 
does not rest with a single group or interest or element, 
but with all. The industry has been split into groups or 
functional elements, each organized about a narrow interest. 

The industry has been a headless, inarticulate body. 
It has suffered the consequences of the self imposed isola- 
tion, the independence of action and separateness of policy 
of each of its several elements. Each element has gone its 


own way solving its immediate problems without regard 
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for or an understanding of the result of its actions upon the 
other elements. Each has been victimized by both over 
production and under production. Each has devoted its 
best thought and energy to futile attempts to influence 
the play of destructive economic forces which might 
never have been released had they and the conditions 
which created them been understood. 


Necessity for Cooperation in the Industry 


The world in which we work today is the subject of 
forces of combination, concentration, consolidation and 
cooperation. In such a world the only kind of action 
which promises success in the future must spring from a 
new spirit of association and cooperation. 

Such action, if intelligently carried forward, will be in 
the public’s interest and, therefore, must also be in the 
interest of the industry. The right type of cooperation 
under liberal leadership offers the only method of recon- 
ciling the demand of the industry for its own prosperity 
and the demand of the public for adequate and economical 
construction. Such a meeting of minds, such a recognition 
of common purpose, means fundamentally that the in- 
dustry must organize itself as a public service, frankly 
assuming the obligations of a group associated with the 
primary purpose of supplying the public need. 

But to do this, to take even the first cautious steps in this 
direction, requires knowledge. It requires the facts of the 
present conditions and an understanding of the present 
interegts of each element or group and its peculiar problems 
in order that effective and acceptable remedies may be 
proposed. 


Function of the Congress 


The purpose, as expressed by the Executive Board, is 
not to create another national organization. The Congress 
should not be regarded as an organization, but as an insti- 
tution. It is to be a deliberative body or forum without 
mandatory powers. For its own enlightenment it may, 
if it so decides, create and direct or employ research agen- 
cies. And to give its efforts continuity it may set up 
executive machinery. 

The driving power behind the movement is the fervent 
hope that the Congress may become a brain for the building 
and construction industry; that it may become an instru- 
ment for securing facts, for thinking in terms of facts, and 
for planning the future course of the whole industry as a 
unified, frictionless, productive mechanism. But there 
is no thought that the Congress should usurp or infringe 
the prerogatives of, or limit the autonomy of any existing 
organization. 


Some of the Problems Demanding Consideration 


The present problems which concern vitally the whole 
industry and which the Congress might with profit consider 
are many and diverse. Among them may be mentioned 
the following: 

How is the industry to prepare itself to meet the demand 
for structural materials; a demand not potential but which 
will become real when the vast amount of projected work 
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is released? In the future, how shall the industry escape 
the stifling effect of both under production and over pro- 
duction? 

How is an adequate supply of skilled craftsmen in the 
several trades to be provided and maintained? 

How is genuinely cooperative effort by employers and 
wage earners (whether the wage earners are organized or 
unorganized) to be substituted for the antagonism which, 
in the past, has checked production? 

How shall abundant credit resources be made available, 
at reasonable cost, to the industry in order that it may 
function in satisfying public need? 

How shall the industry be lead to adopt a uniform and 
equitable policy in bidding and with respect to contract 
terms and conditions? 

How shall the proper and economical functions of the 
respective elements of the industry be defined, and how 
shall performance be assured in order that maximum 
efficiency may be attained? 

The immediate duty of the first Congress will be to get 
all these various elements and interests organized effec- 
tively as parts, to operate effectively as a whole upon the 
immediate crisis at hand, viz., to rehabilitate the industry, 
to restore public confidence in the industry, and the in- 
dustry’s confidence in itself. 

With this job well done other far-reaching activities 
may then be undertaken. But the further efforts of the 
Congress must more or less stand or fall upon its record 
in its first great attempt. Out of the discussion of these 
first problems, naturally there will crystallize a program of 
action stretching far into the future; a program not con- 
ceived in the wisdom of a single group or element, but in 
the enlightened understanding of the whole self-conscious 
unified industry. 

Active participation on the part of all individuals and 
organizations is essential if the first National Congress is 
to be a success. 

Who is so dead that he fails to respond to the call of the 
future, that strange, possessing, inspiring something which 
urges to the fulfillment of responsibility? 


The Real Problem 


Speaking at the recent meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Congress, at Pittsburgh, Mr. M. B. Medary, Jr., 
summed up the truth of the situation in these words: 


“T am one of those who believe that the situation in the 
building industry is only a sub-division of the situation 
in which all industry finds itself everywhere. And, 
therefore, what this organization will find to do is not to 
search into the details of the situation confronting the 
building industry, but rather to try to find out what is 
basicly wrong with the industrial situation generally. 
“The reason we should do this is that we are one part of 
industry; and we happen to know the conditions confront- 
ing our own particular branch of industry and we seem to 
be developing a collective mind upon the necessity for 
examining the causes of our present difficulties. Some 
subdivision of the whole industrial group in this country 
has to make a beginning, has to start to find out what is 
basicly wrong. I do not believe we shall find the trouble is 
due to this or that or the other detail, or some condition 
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peculiar to some element of the industry. Each element 
in the building industry has been entirely separate, going 
its own way and making no effort to keep in touch with 
the other elements or to inform itself in regard to what is 
best for the interests of the industry as a whole. The 
result has been in reality a series of working agree- 
ments between different elements whose attitudes toward 
each other have been largely hostile. These working agree- 
ments, in some instances, amount to nothing more or less 
than an armistice between two warring groups; yet every 
one of these elements is a partner in one cooperative 
enterprise known as the buildingindustry. Ifwecan make 
a start toward substituting cooperation for this indiffer- 
ence and hostility, we shall pave the way, blaze the trail, 
for all other industries. We ought to get out of the minds of 
people the idea that here is a group creating some sort of 
national organization to which all little local differences 
can be brought and by it thrashed out; that through it 
agreements can be made. What we are trying to do is to 
set up a building industry of which every element is really 
a partner and is conscious of its obligations to every other 
partner.” 


Funds Are Needed 


Individual leadership belongs to the dead past. The 
problems of to-day involve too many interests, are too 
vast and too complex for the individual to grasp or success- 
fully cope with them. They call for group leadership and 
the collective mind. The men who will ultimately form 
the leading group of the building and construction industry 
are scattered'from coast to coast. They must be brought 
together or put in contact through some medium for the 
exchange of ideas and collective thought. The mainte- 
nance and operation of such a medium costs money. The 
Congress Executive Board makes an earnest appeal for 
funds to defray the expenses of organizing and convening 
the first Congress. The Board will gratefully receive con- 
tributions of $10 from individuals and of from $250 to $500 
from national organizations. 

Checks should be made payable to Sullivan W. Jones, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and sent to him at No. 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 

Some of the men thus far identified with the Congress 
movement are: 

General Contractors—W. G. Luce; F. G. Webber; A. P. 
Greensfelder; Otto M. Eidlitz. 

Sub-Contractors—L. K. Comstock; Oscar A. Reum; 
Frank W. Howard; Ronald Taylor. 

Engineers—Morris Knowles; F. C. 
Burdett. 

Architects—Robert D. Kohn; M. B. Medary, Jr.; E. J. 
Russell; S. W. Jones. 

Labor—Thos. R. Preece; James P. Noonan; John H. 
Donlin; Geo. F. Hedrick. 

Manufacturers—Wharton Clay; W. L. Hodskin; Oswald 
Speir. 

Senalanie Bankers—Walter Stabler. 


Shenehon; F. A. 


The first Congress is to be convened in Chicago early in 
1921. This first Congress will be composed of fifteen 
delegates from each of the named elements of the in- 
dustry. 
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The following letter was written to Dr. Jean Wagner 
during his recent visit in this country. It is from the pen 
of a young Swiss workman, an engraver by trade, and 
one might well venture to say that he speaks the words 
that millions of inarticulate humans cannot utter. Here 
is his letter; it was published in The Standard: 


Bien cher frere: 

I don’t know when I shall be able to send you these lines 
as I am just writing from the shop at odd moments when I 
have finished all of my work and am waiting for the next 
task. My work here has become more and more odious 
during the last few months, because I am compelled to 
work against all the rules of true art. You know that by 
“art” I mean respect for the materials upon which one 
works, and for the manual and mechanical processes which 
one uses; also the most perfect adaptation possible of an 
object to its end, the decorating stressing the fundamental 
objects of the construction. In short, one must be true 
and honest if he is to create something beautiful. My 
employers have not the slightest comprehension of these 
principles; they imagine that a work of art is a thing richly 
decorated, covered with jewels, and very expensive. I 
cannot make them understand. 

For the last year I have had to put up with all sorts of 
humiliating conditions, not to speak of the deplorable 
sanitary conditions in the workshop; the absence of sun 
and light, the presence of incredible filth; as well as the 
lack of tools. 

Work has become more scarce and my employers more 
difficult to deal with. Last Friday in the course of a rather 
lively discussion, one of them took occasion to say that we 
were “not compelled to work together always.” I an- 
swered by giving two weeks’ notice. Our discussion had 
been provoked by their insistence that I should sadoter 
a piece of work. . . . This is quite in keeping with 
present-day standards. So I am leaving the shop because 
I am anxious to do honest work. 

Socialism is and ought to be chiefly a reorganization of 
work, a new orientation of the whole of life. It can no 
longer consist merely in the material betterment of the 
lives of the poor, but must involve the establishment of 
economic, social and political conditions which will enable 
all men to discover the true joys of life; joys of creative 
effort, joys of duties fulfilled, joys resulting from the com- 
plete harmonization of all the acts of every-day life with 
ethics and religion. This is my profound conviction, and I 
should like to help in the propagation of such a gospel in 
the day and evening schools, and elsewhere. 

I have no idea when and where I shall find new employ- 
ment; all the same I am happy to leave my present job 
where I have suffered so much. The study of the history 
of mediaeval art, to which I have devoted much of my 
spare time during the past year, has shown me even more 
clearly the decadence which my poor craft has suffered. 
Shall I be able to find employment in any branch of my 
trade in which I shall be able to observe the ethics of 
craftsmanship, without which any activity becomes odious 
ser.:’ Je? It would be my greatest happiness to find any 
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occupation in which I should feel that I was truely useful— 
a task to which I could yield myself without stint, and at 
the same time earn my living. 

It is sad to lie down at night, feeling utterly tired out, 
and to have to confess to oneself that this fatigue is the 
product of nothing more than the miserable effort to collect 
the few pennies necessary for existence, to produce some 
benefits for an employer, and to encumber the market with 
an added superfluity of shoddy goods. For man’s satisfac- 
tion nothing is quite so precious as the sense of having done 
a worthy task well, however modest it may be . . . 

Ton ami, H.L. J. 


At the joint meeting of the National Building Granite 
Quarries Association and the Granite Paving Block Manu- 
facturers’ Association, recently at Atlantic City, the fol- 
lowing statement was printed on the banquet menu: 


“The Golden Rule. 

“On this, the occasion of our annual joint banquet, we 
assemble with our guests in a spirit of goodfellowship and 
cheer. We have gathered from the North, South, East 
and West for the purpose of getting better acquainted with 
one another and to further the welfare of our industry by 
cooperative thought and action. 

“Our industry is an ancient one, which has come down 
through the centuries with an accumulated heritage of 
noble and useful accomplishments. The basic material of 
our industry is Granite, old as the very hills, and unchanged 
throughout centuries of civilization. It is our great privi- 
lege to transform everlasting granite rock from its age-old 
resting place in mother earth, into highways, bridges, 
buildings and memorials for the use, comfort and pleasure 
of our fellow-men and for future generations. Surely this 
is a worth-while endeavor: one which we, who engage in it, 
may well be proud of and desire to further to the best of 
our ability and resources. Our Associations are the re- 
sults of this pride and desire, and by cooperative effort do 
we hope to place and maintain our worth-while industry 
on the plane in industrial life which it is entitled to hold. 

“We, who are privileged to manage this transformation 
of natural granite into products for the use and welfare of 
our fellow-men, must see to it that we discharge our duty 
to the fullest extent, and by our cooperative efforts render 
a service not only to each other but ¢o society. By such 
service only can we justify our purposes, and uplift our 
industry, and by such service only can we hope to prosper 
as individuals. 

“The badge, which we have adopted for this convention, 
contains a symbol of the spirit which must be our constant 
guide—this symbol is the ‘Golden Rule.’ We will do 
well to adopt this as our permanent inspiration, and if we 
continue to apply the ‘Golden Rule’ in our dealings with 
each other, with our workmen, and with all whom we serve 
both our industry and society will benefit thereby.” 


Mr. Electus D. Litchfield presented the following point 
of view at the January meeting of the New York Chapter: 


A few days ago, I received a circular letter on the paper 
of The Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 


tects and signed by Henry K. Holsman its president, 
which contains the following paragraphs: 


“©The American Institute of Architects realizes that the 
architectural profession and the services it can render to 
society are not properly appreciated by the people, to the 
detriment of the profession and the community. 

“<The architectural profession has not received as much pub- 
! ic recognition as other professions because it has not hitherto 
performed as much public service. The logical way to keep 
the value of architectural services in the minds of the people, 
is to do some conspicuous public good.” 


“It would be hard to better express my own feelings as 
they relate to the New York Chapter and its recognition 
by the City of New York. Not only is the doing of some 
conspicuous public good the logical way to keep the value 
of architectural service in the minds of the people—it is 
the only way in which this chapter of the Institute can 
obtain the respect and interest which is its due from the 
members of the architectural profession itself. We have 
been disturbed at the lack of attendance at our past meet- 
ings, and we have been heartened and pleased by the splen- 
did attendance at our last one, but if we continue to devote 
our efforts and our interests solely to the consideration of 
such technical, academic, and purely professional discus- 
sions as that which occupied us at our last meeting and to 
which this meeting of today is devoted, we cannot hope to 
continue the interest of even our own members. The 
responsibilities of the architectural profession in the City 
of New York are toogreat. If the Chapter will not assume 
them, some other body will. 

“Today the general public is amazed at the revelations 
which have been made as to the relations which have ex- 
isted in the building trades between the employers and 
the labor bosses. The structure reared for beneficent 
purposes by the Employers’ Association is crashing about 
their heads. The Employers’ Association and the Board 
of Arbitration have done untold good, but with the passing 
of the Board of Arbitration, and with the unsettled condi- 
tions which have been a result of the war, its usefulness has 
passed. A new body must be formed in New York, 
sensitive to the rights of the employer, the worker, and of 
the public, to whom both employer and employee are 
expected to give real service. No one can question, least 
of all the architect himself, that he stands between the 
building employer and the worker with a mind and heart 
sensitive to the rights of both. It is one of his noblest 
functions to hold the scales level between owner and build- 
er, and no one, by education, training and practice is in 
better position to realize what is fair in the relations be- 


The Proposal to Revise the Competition Code 


In the January Journat there was narrated the discus- 
sion at the December meeting of the New York Chapter 
which was devoted to the proposed revision’ of the Competi- 
tion Code as suggested by the Boston Chapter at the last 
Convention. At the January meeting of the Chapter, 
the special committee appointed to report upon the matter, 
found itself unable to come to any definite agreement. 
Mr. Corbett, the Chairman of the Committee, after having 
explained that he felt himself to be somewhat in the posi- 
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tween building employer and employee. Mr. Russell of St. 
Louis, as a member and one of the originators of the Board 
of Jurisdictional Awards, and Mr. Boyd in Philadelphia, 
have shown what the architect can do when he applies 
himself to this task, but time goes on and not a word is 
heard here of any activity in the direction of a new and logi- 
cal guild in which builder, worker and architect have part 
and which will serve to maintain workable conditions—just 
to the public, to the employer and to the employee. 

“But this is not the only way in which the New York 
Chapter should be of service. Has the time utterly come 
to an end when the Chapter shall have more of the energy 
and public spirit of those who placed upon the statute 
books the Art Commission of the City of New York—who 
created The Fine Arts Federation—who called for and 
obtained the appointment of a City planning Commis- 
sion for the city; are there no more great problems to be 
solved? We pride ourselves that we are citizens of no 
mean city. We congratulate ourselves upon Fifth Avenue 
as one of the most beautiful and important avenues of the 
world. We know, as perhaps no one else knows, that if 
the people of New York are not careful, the glory of Fifth 
Avenue will depart. Does it mean nothing to us that one 
after another of the great works of architecture which have 
helped to give Fifth Avenue its name, are being lost? Do 
not we realize that the removal of the colonnade of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company was a loss out of all com- 
parison with the benefit received. The Vanderbilt house 
at Fifth Avenue and 52nd Street has been recognized for 
two generations as a great architectural achievement. It 
gives us pleasure each time we pass it and yet not one 
word is heard of protest, at the changes which we soon will 
see in its alteration for business purposes. Are we not 
concerned that Commissioner Whalen proposes tl: 
plete destruction of High Bridge? Do we feel i 
proposed Victory Hall will be an adequate War Memorial 
for this city, and if so are we satisfied that Pershing’, ...:e 
provides an adequate location? If we do not consider it a 
proper memorial, are we doing or saying anything to lead 
public opinion in the right direction? gin 

“In all these matters the New York Chapter should say 
something. It should say something good if it can, but it 
should say something. It we are not to lead i matters 
of this nature, to whom is the leadership to be left? We 
should consider before we speak, but then we should be 
vocal not through the public press alone, but through 
delegates to the Merchants’ Associations, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other representative civic bodies. Why 
do we not do so? Is the Chapter, as an influence in | 
public life, dead or only sleeping?” pts 


1D agini> 


tion of a lawyer who had been handed the defense of some 
poor miscreant whose case no one wanted, said that the 
Committee, neither in personal discussion nor in written 
opinion, had been able to agree upon a report. They 
were unanimous only in disagreeing with the suggestion 
contained in the amended revision which had been pre- 
pared recently by a subcommittee of the Boxter Cha-- 
However, he himself had come to the corHasianr:: 
kernel in this particular problem was teleee: <>! 
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the submission of sketches. He cited the Circular of 
Advice which states plainly, as the definition, that “a 
competition exists when two or more architects prepare 
sketches at the same time for the same project, . . .” 
and he thought it certain that this clause supported his 
contention that “sketches” were the crux of the matter. 
Architects might compete, apparently, in every other way 
known, by solicitation, showing of photographs, submission 
of letters, importuning of friends, but the moment a sketch 
appeared they were doomed under the Institute’s regula- 
tions. Thus it seemed to him that a possible solution 
might be found in the addition of the word “anonymous” 
immediately before the word “sketches” in the Circular. 
Mr. Embury rather humorously outlined certain ap- 
parently contradictory clauses in the Circular as saying 
in effect that the Institute did not believe in competitions, 
that it would only permit them under certain regulations, 
and that few men were fit to enter competitions anyway. 
All of this applied with great severity to the younger men 
who believed that the best way they had of advancing their 
merits was by the submission of sketches. Therefore a 
membership in the Institute seriously limited their ability 
to get on and establish a practice. His indictment of the 
circular evoked a good deal of amusement and apparently 
considerable sympathy. It was resolved, after a general 
discussion that the special committee should prepare sugges- 
‘tions for re-wording the Circular of Advice so that there 
might be removed from it any semblance of an indication 
that the Institute is indifferent or antagonistic to the young 
men in the profession, and in order that the re-wording 
might be laid before the next meeting and submitted to the 
Committee on Competitions for possible action at the 

next. Convention. 
amended revision suggested by the Boston Chapter 

8 follows: 


“ Degulations for the simultaneous employment of Archi- 
eth OF one client. 

“Phe Institute recognizes the right of an owner to 
purchage unlimited professional service on a basis of ade- 
quate remuneration and control. To allow architects to 
render such service while safeguarding the profession from 
the adinitted evils of unregulated or ill-regulated competi- 
tions, the Institute has adopted the following regulations: 

“In the furtherance of desirable publicity, no architect 
shall submit sketches or render service until he has pro- 
cured from the owner or his duly authorized representative 
a,statement.either that he is the only architect being em- 
nloyed for this service, or if another is being employed, 

*“teeme “SF that architect’s employment which terms 

-ific, inclusive and adequate. 

; . che event that an architect is being already em- 
ployed and the owner wishes to employ still another on 
the same project, the architect requested to render such 
additional service must at once notify in writing the Presi- 
dent of the Chapter. He shall state the terms of his em- 
ployment by the owner and the name of the other architect 
or architects being employed on the project. 

“The terms of-employment of all architects employed 
simultaneously on a given project must be at least as 
“orable.tecthese who are engaged subsequently as to 

40T 1S Laebay engaged. 
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the architect first employed by the owner and all others 
simultaneously employed by him as to the names of those 
employed and the terms of their service. 

“Violations of these regulations in any essential par- 
ticular may be reported to the President as unprofessional 
conduct.” 


The Boston Chapter considered the revision at its last 
meeting but expressed no definite opinion, referring the 
question back to the Committee with instructions to con- 
fer with the New York and other chapters. The Boston 
Chapter Committee believes the form to be distinctly 
preferable to the original revision, as published in our 
January issue, and considers that were it put in force it 
would encourage architects to charge a price for their 
sketches sufficient to discourage the client from asking 
others to submit them. The Committee also feels that the 
revision would not interfere with the Competition Code 
in any way, except for slight rearrangement of the clause 
defining a competition, and that architects would be in a 
stronger position in relation to the business world, inas- 
much as they would then be able to do simultaneously 
what they can now only do sequentially—or to revert to 
the simile used last month, they could work abreast as well 
as tandem. 


British Subsidies to House Building 
Killed 


According to statements in the English press, the Minis- 
try of Health Bill, after a stormy passage through the 
House of Commons, and the abandonment of many of its 
provisions by the Government, was refused a second read- 
ing by the House of Lords, on December 14th, last. In 
passing sentence of death on the measure, the Peers have 
incurred a grave responsibility. The legislation it was 
hoped they would pass included provision for the extension 
of time for the payment of the subsidies to private con- 
tractors engaged on the building of working-class houses. 
One of the effects of the defeat of this important measure 
is that the building subsidy to thousands of houses will 
cease on Dec. 31. From 24,000 to 26,000 houses are in 
course of erection by private builders, who had hoped to 
earn the State subsidy. Some of these houses will be com- 
pleted by the end of the present month, and will accord- 
ingly receive the full subsidy. But half of them, it is 
authoritatively stated, will, as a result of their Lordships’ 
action, fail to qualify in time for any part of the subsidy, 
and others will earn only part of the bounty. 

The Ministry of Health at present possesses power to 
grant the full subsidy to houses finished by the end of 
December. So far only 4,000 houses have been com- 
pleted. The Bill, among other things, extended the period 
in which the subsidy might be earned to April, 1921. It 
is said that large numbers of houses were commenced on 
the basis of this proposal, and that the effect of the rejec- 
tion of the Bill will be stop building, as the Ministry is 
now unable to pay any subsidy after Dec. 31. The last 
Government measure of importance defeated in the Lords 
was the Welsh Disestablishment Bill in 1912. This was 
subsequently carried into law under the Parliament Act. 

In a subsequent statement it was said that in order that 
building operations on uncompleted houses may continue 
after Dec. 31 the Government proposes to give the builders 





a public guarantee that the subsidy will be paid, as pro- 
vided in the rejected Bill, during the early months of 1921. 
To carry out this pledge a Bill will be introduced at the 
commencement of next session. 

It will be interesting further to watch the progress of 
house subsidies in Europe. Holland, Finland, Denmark, 
and other countries have invoked them as remedial meas- 
ures in the face of the most serious housing shortage ever 
known, but any student of economics knows very well 
that they present no fundamental answer to the so-called 
housing problem. The sums so granted must be derived 
from taxation, and as the Interborough Railway System 
says as part of its propaganda in New York City for a 
higher fare, “Higher taxes mean higher rents.” Assuredly 
they do. Until they do not, no solution of the housing 
problem is in sight. C. H. W. 


The Proposed Government Bureau 
Of Building Construction and Housing 


The investigations of the building industry conducted 
by the Senate Committee of which Senator Calder was 
Chairman have culminated, in one particular direction, (the 
scope of the committee’s research was the whole problem 
called reconstruction), in a Bill introduced into the Senate 
on December 30, 1920, the text of which is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there shall be established in the Department of Com- 
merce a bureau to be known as the Bureau of Building 
Construction and Housing. 

Sec. 2. That the said bureau shall be under the control 
of a Director to be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate who shall receive an 
annual compensation of $8,000. 

Sec. 3. That the said bureau shall collect, collate, 
arrange, publish, and disseminate information from time 
to time to such an extent as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce in relation to the best knowledge 
and practices in building construction work, development 
of sound methods of financing of individual home building 
and of extended home-building operations, the possibilities 
of standardization of constructional units and material, 
conservation in the use of lumber and other building 
materials, fluctuations in wholesale prices of building 
material, conditions of the sources of supply and amounts 
of building material at different centers, various methods of 
city planning, economic and practical methods for the 
elimination of slums and the formulation of building codes 
in order to bring about a greater uniformity in such codes 
in the various cities and States of the Union. 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby authorized to be employed 
by said bureau a chief clerk and such assistants, clerks, and 
other employees at such rates of compensation and in such 
numbers as Congress may from time to time provide by 
appropriations. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
directed to furnish sufficient quarters, office furniture and 
equipment for the work of this bureau. 

Sec. 6. That this Act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
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It is also reported that an effort will be made by the 
Bureau of Standards, at this session of Congress, to secure 
an appropriation sufficient to permit it to undertake the 
preliminary work of a Basic Building Code. 


Competition 
For a Monument to the Uruguayan “‘Gaucho”’ 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. 


It is proposed to erect in the city of Montevideo a monu- 
ment commemorating the part played by the gaucho in 
Uruguay’s history and industrial development. The prin- 
cipal figure will be the gaucho himself, one of the most 
picturesque characters of the world. In a way he is a sur- 
vival of the old Spanish colonial days. He has been called 
the cowboy of South America, and he was that, but he was 
and is much more than what is comprehended by the 
name “cowboy” in the United States. 

He was first of all a horseman, a man who spent most of 
his life in the saddle, but he was also a rancher, a trapper, 
a hunter and a pioneer. Like the French Canadian 
habitant he was most often a halfbreed—Spanish father and 
Guarani Indian mother—but he was not an Indian in any 
sense of the word, nor did he live as the Indians did. He 
was the pioneer of white civilization on the pampas, or 
plains. 

Sculptors from Uruguay, and from all the American 
countries, including the United States, are invited to sub- 
mit designs upon the following bases and conditions: 
The principal sculptoral work will be executed in bronze. 
The artist is at liberty to employ in connection with the 
monument other materials, but preference is to be given to 
those of Uruguayan origin. The monument will be erected 
in the city of Montevideo, in the circle at the intersection 
of the Artigas Boulevard and Eighth of October Street. 
Properly to conceive the work, the artist should be familiar 
with the history, habits, and customs of the gaucho, so as 
to reflect his psychological character during the entire 
period of Uruguayan and South American independence. 

The total cost of the monument is fixed at 60,000 pesos 
goid (at par exchange about $62,040 U. S.), including the 
artist’s remuneration, and all materials, work and trans- 
portation expenses necessary to the complete setting up of 
the monument. The only cost not to be included is the 
foundation for the monument, whichwillbe executed by the 
commission in accordance with the instructions of the 
artist. 

The time limit for submitting the cast and other exhibits 
mentioned expires on July 15, 1921, at 5 p. m. 

Further information and a plat of the site where the 
monument is to be erected may be obtained on application 
to the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C 


American Architecture at the Paris 
Salon 


Detailed arrangements are announced for collecting and 
judging the work of American architects destined to be 
sent to this year’s Salon at Paris. The Committee on 
Foreign Building Cooperation, of which Mr. Charles 
Butler is Chairman, will act as jury, and final date of Feb- 
ruary 14 has been set for the arrival of exhibits in New 
York City. 
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The Standard Examination for 
Reciprocal Registration 


At the meeting in St. Louis, in November, of the repre- 
sentatives of the State Boards of Architectural Registra- 
tion, there was permanently organized the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards. A Consti- 
tution and By-Laws were adopted. The latter contain 
provisions which are likely in the future to govern the 
question of reciprocity between State Boards of Registra- 
tion. That is to say, grave difficulties have hitherto 
existed, because the requirements of no two laws are the 
same. Thus a state having a high standard of examination 
for permission to practice architecture has rightly demurred 
at granting reciprocity to architects duly registered in a 
state where the examination standards were lower. 

The National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards has worked out a method by which, under a Stan- 
dard N. C. A. R. Examination, an architect may be relieved 
from all difficulties in case he wishes to practice in any 
state having registration laws. The examination can be 
taken in his own state, if a registration law is there in force, 
or if not, then at the nearest point where an Architectural 
Registration Board is in existence. A fee of twenty-five 
dollars is involved. 

For architects who wish merely to be transferred, under 
a registration law, from one state to another, a separate 
method of procedure has been provided to avoid personal 
apperance before the State Board in the state to which 
transfer is desired. This involves the filing of an appli- 
cation with the National Council of Registration Boards, 
and a fee of fifteen dollars. 

Naturally, the organization is voluntary, and no state 
can surrender the rights inherent in the law under which 
Registration was established, but any qualified architect 
of good standing can now be relieved of all doubt and 
difficulty, in case he desires to practice in a state having a 
registration law, by applying to the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards, Emery Stanford Hall, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 3230 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
The President of the Council is Mr. Emil Lorch, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and the Vice- 
President is Mr. Arthur Peabody, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Institute and Architectural] 
Exhibitions 

The success of the architectural exhibition held in con- 
nection with the last Convention in Washington has passed 
quite beyond the bounds of even those ardent expectations 
upon which the success of the project rested. The difficul- 
ties of assembling the material were great. It was almost 
a herculean task to find the necessary space for the exhibits 
within such range of the Convention meeting place as would 
afford convenient access to the showing. The Committee 
of Washington architects performed a remarkably fine 
piece of work, as the delegates all testified. The exhibi- 
tion was a success far beyond the dreams of its sponsors. 

But even beyond that, it remains to record, once again, 
the fact that as a direct result of this exhibition there is to 
be a showing by American architects at the Paris Salon of 
1921. The French Government, at the urgent suggestion 
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of those French architects who happened to be in Washing- 
ton at Convention time, has cordially welcomed the idea 
of an exhibition of American architecture in Paris, and 
plans for this are well under way, as THE Journat has 
already recorded. 

It also must be remembered that last year the Institute 
sent an extensive exhibit of plans and photographs to the 
Pan-American Congress of Architects at Montivedeo; 
another exhibit of material was sent to the International 
Town Planning Conference at Brussels, the exhibits having 
subsequently been requested for local exhibitions at Ghent, 
Bruges, Antwerp, and other places, and finally, that the 
Institute was asked to help gather a collection of work 
from the various architectural schools for a showing at the 
exhibition of the Architectural Association in London last 
summer. Owing to the shortness of the notice, only a 
small amount of material was sent over, but the work was 
very well received and occupied a prominent place in the 
London exhibition. 

It seems beyond question that the work done by the 
Exhibition Committee in Washington last year will prove 
to be the forerunner of a very wide circulation of the work 
of American Architects. 


Architectural Designers for the 
Philippine Islands 


The Bureau of Insular Affairs has been asked to locate 
two Architectural Designers at a salary of $4,000 each, for 
the Philippine Islands. Appointees to these positions will 
be furnished transportation from their place of residence 
to the Islands, the cost of which will be deducted from their 
salaries in ten monthly installments and refunded to them 
after two years satisfactory service. The contract period 
is for two years. 

Applicants should at once apply for Form B. I. A. 2, 
and announcement No. 64, stating the title of the exami- 
nation desired, to the Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Secretary of the United States Civil Service 
Board, Customhouse, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
New Orleans, La., Honolulu, Hawaii; Post Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, III.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Old 
Customhouse, St. Louis, Mo.; Administration Building, 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone; or to the Chairman of the 
Porto Rican Civil Service Commission, San Juan, P. R. 
Competitors will not be required to report for examination 
at any place, but will be rated on the following subjects, 
which will have the relative weights indicated: 

Subjects. Weights. 
1. General and technical education and 
preliminary or apprenticeship exper- 


iihirnstenieneetanbheene chee « 30 
2. Responsible experience and fitness.... 70 
Webb adebicdesoiinvewineanakisa 100 


Competitors will be rated upon the sworn statements 
in their applications and upon corroborative evidence. 
Applicants must have graduated in architecture from a 
technical school or college of recognized standing, and have 
had at least one year’s subsequent experience in architec- 
tural design. 
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American Academy in Rome. 


Announcement of Competitions for the Prizes 
of Rome in Architecture, Sculpture 
and Painting. 


The Annual Fellowship in Architecture of the value of 
$1,000 a year for three years. The Annual Fellowship in 
Sculpture of the value of $1,000 a year for three years. 
The Annual Fellowship in Painting of the value of $1,000 
a year for three years. 

The awards are made after competitions, which are open 
to all unmarried men, citizens of the United States, who 
comply with the regulations of the Academy. Entries will 
be received until March first. 

The purpose of these competitions is to select from 
among the available practitioners and advanced students 
in each of the arts of architecture, sculpture, painting and 
landscape architecture in the United States, the one best 
fitted to fill for three years the position of Fellow of the 
American Academy in Rome. 

That one is best fitted whose natural capacities, general 
culture and professional training are such that he can best 
gain in the three years of his Fellowship and apply to the 
advancement of art in the United States after his return, 
a keen understanding of the qualities which give to the 
classics in all the arts their universal appeal, of the techni- 
cal methods by which those qualities were secured in 
classic examples of his own art, and of the inter-relation 
of the arts with each other and with the general civilization 
of which they are a part. 

Candidates are’ therefore to be judged not merely by 
their solutions of the specific problem set before them in 
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these competitions but also by any competent corrobora- 
tive evidence of their fitness which they may submit. 

For detailed circular giving particulars, apply to C. 
Grant LaFarge, Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


New Members Elected 


BOSTON: S. W. St. Clair. COLUMBUS: Orlando C. 
Miller; Robert R. Reeves, Columbus. GEORGIA: William 
E. Dunwody, Jr., Macon; William Bordley Clarke, Morton 
Henry Levy, Savannah; R. S. Pringle, Atlanta; George 
L. Pfeiffer, Lemon City, Florida. ILLINOIS: Byron 
H. Jillson, Chicago. IOWA: Ralph Arnold, Sioux City. 
KANSAS CITY: J. H. Felt, Kansas City. LOUIS- 
IANA: Richard Koch, New Orleans. MICHIGAN: 
Harry S. Angell, August William Balle, Christian W. 
Brandt, Ralph Collamore, Alexander G. Donaldson, Alvin 
E. Harley, J. Phillip McDonnell, Walter R. Meier, Clar- 
ence W. Palmer, Harold M. Shepherd, Keith W. Smith, 
J. H. Gustav Steffens, F. Orla Varney, Detroit; Leonard 
H. Field, Jr., Jackson. MINNESOTA: Charles S. Haire, 
Helena, Montana; George Owen Huey, Minneapolis. 
NEBRASKA: Edwin B. Clarke, Hiram A. Salisbury, 
Omaha. NEW YORK: J. Edgar Willing, New York City. 
OREGON: H. Newton Thornton, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
PHILADELPHIA: Virgil L. Johnson, Donald M. Kirk- 
patrick, Sydney E. Martin, Philadelphia; G. Morris 
Whiteside II, Wilmington, Delaware. TEXAS: Herbert 
M. Greene, Dallas. WASHINGTON, D. C.: E. H. 
Moeller. WASHINGTON STATE: Roland E. Borhek, 
Earl N. Dugan, Tacoma; Harold O. Sexsmith, Seattle; 
Rudolph Weaver, Pullman; Harold C. Whitehouse, 
Ernest V. Price, Spokane. 


The Work of the Structural Service Committee and the 
Structural Service Department of The Journal 


The Structural Service Department of THe Journat 
in the revised form adopted by the Structural Service 
Committee of the Institute is meeting with a most gratify- 
ing approval, not only in the United States but in far away 
countries where more and more copies of THE JourNAL 
are circulating. One of the members of the Institute 
writes to us as follows: 

“The American Institute of Architects should have a 
very considerable sum of money at its disposal for such 
work as you are doing and any other kind of work which 
the national body of our profession should do. Considera- 
tion might well be given to the financing plan of the trade 
unions, contractors’ associations and numerous other 
trade organizations which practically compel their mem- 
bers to pay assessments which provide funds adequate 
for all professional or trade purposes. 

“My partner says that architects ought to do the same 
thing and, speaking for ourselves in accordance with his 
suggestion, we are ready at any time to give one per cent 
of our gross income. We might even consider doing this 
before the matter became general; if half of the member- 
ship agreed to it I think we would go in. I can form no 
idea as to what amount this would produce but $100,000 
annually would be a small estimate. 


“TI see no hope whatever of getting sufficient funds by 
dues or contributions. If some such plan as this were put 
into execution, we could employ competent assistants to 
do all the work which is not thrust upon generous public 
spirited members and you may be very sure the entire 
membership would sit up and take notice and keep itself 
informed as to the purposes and methods adopted in the 
expenditure of such a fund. 

“Think it over!” 


The joint work of the Structural Service Committee 
of the Institute and the Structural Service Department of 
Tue Journat (and the two are absolutely interdependent) 
costs in the neighborhood of $8,000 a year, the whole of 
which is, with the exception of the appropriation from the 
Institute ($50 for 1921), borne by Tue Journar. It 
entails a voluntary service which, if adequately remun- 
erated, would involve many more thousands, and the op- 
portunities for usefulness to the architectural profession 
are countless. 

A special committee of the Board of Directors is now 
considering the whole question of an increased Institute 
revenue and no doubt the matter will come before the 
Convention in Washington next May. 
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News Notes 


PRELIMINARY meetings held in Savannah, Georgia, at 
the instance of Mr. H. W. Witcover, have resulted in the 
agreement among architects to form 2 local organization 
in which the spirit of the Institute will prevail and which 
will be the means of gradually bringing the members into 
the Georgia Chapter. It is believed by the sponsors of 
this movement that the results will exceed any that might 
be gained by the formation of a State Society, since the 
gatherings of such a body would necessarily be few, and 
costly to the members in both time and money. Local 
organizations will, on the other hand, provide that means 
for interchange of opinion which is of the highest impor- 
tance in bringing the profession together. 


From Maprip comes the news of an unprecedented 
shortage of houses. According to recent advices not a 
room is to be had. Madrid has increased its population by 
some 200,000 in the last few years, and as is the case with 
all cities, is steadily growing at a rate quite beyond the 
power of building to deal. The Government is being 
urged to enact rent laws and to find some way of stimulat- 
ing the construction of new houses. Naturally, however, 
it finds itself in the same predicament as all other countries. 


Rent Laws have an effect upon housing, but probably 
it is more adverse than favorable. News comes from 
Belgium that the law restricting rents has been evaded 
in many cases by the sale of the houses. It is said that 
these sales are easily made to foreign purchasers who, 
taking advantage of the low rate of exchange, and the high 
rents, are able to take an attractive profit. 


Fo.ttowinc in the footsteps of England and Holland, 
Finland now grants a subsidy to house builders. It is 
in the form of a non-interest bearing loan to the value of 
30% of the cost. At the end of ten years the house is to be 
valued and the State will write cff two-thirds of that por- 
tion of the investment which is not then paying interest. 
As a scheme for keeping rents low—or at least for making 
them very low in ten years time—this seems to be one of 
the best of the various subsidies that have been invented. 


STANDARDIZATION of mouldings and sizes, in connection 
with the work of the National Lumbermen’s Association 
toward that end, is receiving the cooperation of the Wash- 
ington State Chapter, the special committee having asked 
each member of the Chapter to submit sketches of nine 
moulding contours to the committee. 


Community planning effort by Chapters, as a public 
service, meets with curious rewards. One Chapter offered 
its services to the proprietor of a sub-division, asking pay- 
ment only for the bare costs of making studies and sketches. 
The answer was an offer of shares of stock in the sub- 
division as a payment. 


Joint Recistration of architects and engineers was 
discussed at length at the December meeting of the Boston 
Society of Architects. On a vote to record the sense of 
the meeting, a joint law was not favored. On a previous 
motion the meeting recorded itself as opposed, by a two- 
thirds vote, to the registration of architects in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Epucation in architecture offers many opportunities. 
The Baltimore Chapter is considering a plan for marking 
some of the more important of the old buildings in its city 
with the names of the architects. 


AFFILIATION with other technical organizations has been 
much considered of late by various Chapters. Baltimore 
has decided to affiliate with the new Engineers’ Club, 
where accommodations will be provided for Chapter 
meetings. 


Lest THE lot of architects be thought too difficult at 
home, we are moved to reprint the letter of Mr. Chas. 
McLachlan, Honorary General Secretary, Architects and 
Surveyors’ Assistants Professional Union, of England, 
addressed to the editor of The Architect, London. Mr. 
McLachlan says: “May I warn those members of the pro- 
fession contemplating taking up positions anywhere out- 
side the United Kingdom. It does not follow that every 
such position is no good, many of them, of course, being 
very valuable; but it is most vital that everyone contem- 
plating such should obtain the very best advice possible 
beforehand. My Union has collected a file of information 
from members and others, though much more would be 
welcome, and will give all advice possible, and I have no 
doubt the professional institutes would also be only too 
willing to advise their members. 

“Recently I have had complaints from Singapore, India, 
and other places which, being rather limited as to the size 
of their professional staffs, might lead to victimisation if I 
named them. There are one or two points worth making 
public: 

“(1) The written agreement of any Government, public 
body, firm, or individual requires very careful considera 
tion before signing. 

“(2) It seems doubtful whether contracts made in this 
country are legally binding abroad, even in some of our 
own little Colonies. 

“(3) The shilling in Britain, the rupee in India, and the 
Eastern dollar seem to have much the same purchasing 
power: rate of exchange should never be taken into con- 
sideration when the salary is not stated in sterling. 

“(4) A wife should never go out with her husband at 
first, but should follow if he finds conditions satisfactory. 

“(5) Most salaries abroad will be found to be suitable 
only for bachelors. 

“(6) Future promotion should not be overlooked. A 
man in the jungle is not usually on the spot for the next 
preferment that offers and it is usually filled from home. 

“(7) There is no place for the poor white man, where the 
white man only maintains his footing by real or assumed 
social superiority. 

“(8) Duration of life in an unsuitable climate. 

“T have just had a chat with an ex-officer who went out 
East with his wife. At the end of five months he has re- 
turned with the loss of nearly £400 capital and his wife’s 
health ruined, because it is more profitable to live in this 
country without a job than it was to live there on his salary, 
and that looked a lot in £s.d. It is usually only traders 
that make money; every penny earned by the professional 
man is usually every penny spent.” 


Orricia, ArcHITEcTURAL Departments are much to 
the front in England, where the encroachment of the 





Government’s Office of Works appears to have made a 
serious inroad upon private practice, with further invasions 
looming ominously in the future. Ina letter to The Times 
—which is of course the most thunderous note of protest 
it is yet possible to raise in England—the President of the 
R. I. B. A. points out the plain fact that Governments do 
not produce, by departmental administration, good results 
in building from the architectural point of view, and that 
they do not build as economically as under the method of 
private contract. But in England the economic pressure, 
greatly aggravated by the war, is perplexing the Govern- 
ment very sorely, and those upon whom the solving of the 
riddle devolves have apparently little insight into what is 
at bottom the cause of the trouble. The housing problem 
is likely to develop far beyond the immediate issue, ere any 
country extricates itself from present financial difficulties, 
and in the meantime the practice of architecture will ex- 
perience many adventures. 


THE RECENT FIRES which destroyed the West Virginia 
Capitol caused the loss of irreplaceable state records. It 
recalls the burning of the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, 
the fire in the State Capitol at Albany, New York, and 
very recently, the fire in the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. In all of these there were lost manuscripts, 
documents, records, and books of inestimable value. Of 
the loss at the Department of Commerce in Washington, 
Chief Clerk Fitzgerald says: “The records destroyed could 
not be replaced if we had the entire wealth of the United 
States at our disposal. There are no duplicates.” And 
in this case the destruction involved census records dating 
back to the first census in 1790. The material gathered 
in the last census was spared only because it happens to be 
kept apart during its digestion by the Department. But 
those who know the situation in Washington may well ask 
how much longer the Archives Building will be delayed. 
Let us hope that the next Congress will speed it to comple- 
tion. In the meantime, the architects of the country 
might well take it upon themselves to inquire into the fire 
hazard attending the preservation of their own State and 
City Records. 


Book Reviews 


Housing and the Housing Problem. By Carol Aron- 
ovici; National Social Science Series. 


This little volume (163 pages) includes chapters on the 
housing problem as revealed by surveys made in various 
cities of the United States, on legislative programs based 
on such surveys, on garden cities, and on town planning— 
the latter theoretically discussed as to basic principles, 
and practically exemplified in numerous communities in 
Europe and America. Much recent and valuable data 
are included. On the whole, the book is a distinct contri- 
bution to housing literature in America. 

Much original material has been incorporated by the 
author, based on housing surveys he has directed during 
the past ten years. There is also included a condensed 
statement of material which has been previously published 
by Dr. Aronovici in the Journat, dealing with housing 
projects in Europe. 

Should the Government help in financing small homes 
construction? Does the tariff penalize housing develop- 
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ment? What effect does housing legislation have on 
increasing rents? These and like practical and timely 
topics are also discussed. 

A fair indication that the author has kept both feet on 
the ground in his treatise, is the fact that of the 163 pages 
in his book he devotes only three to his eighth chapter, 
which discusses “The Community of the Future.” His 
book is a very practical, sane presentation of the housing 
problem. BernarD J. NEWMAN. 


Correspondence 
The R. I. B. A. and the A. A. 


Epiror, THE Journat of the A. I. A., Dear Sir: 

In the most interesting article on “British Architects 
and American Architecture” in your issue of December 
1920, I notice one small point to which I should like to call 
attention. In speaking of Mr. Robert Atkinson’s address 
the writer of the article calls the Architectural Association 
“a smaller rival of the Institute.” To those who do not 
know our British organizations these words may be mis- 
leading. Almost any other term would more truly repre- 
sent the relationship between the Architectural Association 
and the R. I. B. A.—“fosterchild,” “daughter society,” 
“protege,” would be more to the point. 

The Architectural Association was started many years 
ago by members of the R. I. B. A. as an educational body 
(the R. I. B. A. does no direct teaching) and since its 
foundation it has never failed to receive the sympathy and 
assistance of the parent body. Its President is ex officio a 
member of the Council of the R. I. B. A., it receives an 
annual grant which we shall be glad to increase when our 
finances permit, we have endowed Scholarships tenable 
at the Architectural Association, and in every way in our 
power we have fostered the development of the one great 
architectural school in this country, which is entirely 
controlled by the profession. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

Ian Mac ALIsTER, 
Secretary, R.I. B.A. 


Note.—The Editor regrets the oversight and offers his 
apologies to both societies 


Obituary 


George W. Von Arx. 


Elected to the Institute in 1916. 
Died at Jersey, City, N. J., October 25, 1920. 


The Journal for 1920 


Index and Bound Volumes 


Subscribers are informed that an Index of THE JournAL 
for 1920 has been printed and will be mailed upon request. 

We are now ready to bind volumes at the following 
prices: Half Morocco, $5.25; buckram, $3.25, the cost of 
postage being additional. Back numbers will be supplied 
in all cases possible, but volumes for binding must be in 
our hands not later than February 28. 
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Structural Service Department 
SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 





LEROY E. KERN, Assistant 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations. 


The Experience Pool 


Under this caption, the Committee on Structural Service 
will record from time to time, statements of experience received 
in connection with investigations conducted for the purpose 
of answering inquiries addressed to the Committee. 


Scraffito. (21f)—The Structural Service Committee 


received the following request for data on the subject of 
“Scraffito:” 


“(Can you give us any information, or refer us to any one 
who can, with reference to specifying scraffito. We have 
not sufficient information available here upon which to 
base our specifications, and will appreciate any information 
that will assist us in that direction.” 


The following is an abstract of the reply to this inquiry: 
In the American Architect, July 3, 1918, is an article on 
“Scraffito” by Mr. F. Friederang. This article conta‘ns 
considerable information on the subject but gives no 
specification. Messrs. Carrere & Hastings have used 
scraffito extensively and we communicated with their 
office and were referred to Menconi Bros., Sculptors, New 
York City. This firm has had a wide experience in the 
execution of this class of work and Mr. Raphael Menconi 
who was interviewed on the subject, stated that he had 
never seen a specification for “Scraffito” and he did not 
believe it possible to write one that could be literally 
followed. Climatic conditions and the kind and condition 
of the surface to which the finish is to be applied make it 
inadvisable, he believes, to attempt to hold to hard and 
fast rules. 

The same precautions must be observed in connection 
with “‘scraffito” as are necessary to insure a high class job 
of portland cement stucco. It is four coat work. The 
finished thickness should be from 34” to 1’; not less than 
34”. Clean sand properly graded in size, high grade 
portland cement, not too quick setting, and the best 
quality mineral coloring matter are essentials. Mr. 
Menconi recommends that no more lime be used than is 
absolutely necessary for plasticity. It is his custom to 
test the cement and sand to be used by making several 
small moulds of varying mixtures. He says that, as a 
general rule, the proportion used is about one part portland 
cement to three parts clean washed sand. 

The first and second coats are practically the same as for 
the first two coats of three coat portland cement stucco 
work. The masonry should not be so dry that it will 
absorb too much of the water from the mortar, neither 
should it be so thoroughly saturated with water that it will 
stop all suction. The second coat is primarily a portland 
cement mortar “brown” coat and should be applied after 
the first coat has obtained its initial set but before it has 


dried out. The third coat is portland cement mortar 
colored with mineral coloring matter. It should be 
between an eighth and a quarter of an inch in thickness and 
applied as described for the second coat. In warm dry 
weather it may be necessary to add lime to this coat to 
prevent setting too rapidly to allow the final coat to be 
applied and the pattern scratched. The fourth and final 
coat is a brush coat of portland cement grout. As soon as 
this has reached its initial set the design is transferred to 
this finished surface and the thin coating of cement grout 
is scratched away, thus leaving the colored mortar exposed. 
The designs are drawn full size on detail paper, the out- 
lines are perforated and are transferred by dusting with 
powdered charcoal after being placed in position on the 
wall. Next to the quality of the raw materials used Mr. 
Menconi lays particular stress on the length of time that 
should elapse between coats. This, he claims, depends in 
such a large measure upon the temperature and humidity 
of the air that he believes a hard and fast rule would not 
insure the best results. (See also THe Journat, Febru- 
ary, 1916.) 


Abstracts 


It is the purpose of the Structural Service Commitiee and 
THE Journat jointly to give in this division each month, brief 
abstracts of all publications by the Government Departments 
and Bureaus, University and other research laboratories, 
States and Associations, which contain fresh information in 
regard to materials or methods employed in construction and 
thus afford architects and others a convenient means of 
keeping themselves conversant with rapidly expanding 
knowledge in the technique of construction. 


Glues and Glued Joints. (19¢61)—How best to guard 
against the not infrequently disastrous results attending 
the use of veneered woodwork if exposed to the weather, as 
for example exterior doors, has long been a problem with 
many architects. The Forest Products Laboratories have 
conducted extensive research work on the strength and 
resistance of glued joints and the following abstract has 
been prepared from data published in their Technical 
Notes. 


Water Resistant Glues.—Water resistant glues are of two 
general types, those made from blood albumen and those 
made from casein. The water resistant qualities of both 
of these are well demonstrated by the acceptance test 
imposed on plywood manufactured for use in airplanes. 
Samples of the plywood are boiled in water for eight hours 
or soaked in cold water for ten days. An acceptable 
product will show no separation of the plies under such 
treatment. Both casein and blood glues are materially 
weaker wet than dry. Casein glues tested wet commonly 





have 20 to 40 percent of their dry plywood shear strength, 
and blood glues 50 to 75 per cent. When, however, ply- 
wood using these glues is redried after being soaked, the 
original strength of the glue is very largely recovered. 
Ordinary glues which are soluble in water are not very 
effective in cementing linoleum. When subjected to 
moisture the glue disintegrates and the linoleum comes 
loose. Casein glues are admirably adapted to this purpose. 

Casein and Blood Albumen Glue.—Casein glues are made 
from casein which is obtained from milk. They are com- 
paratively inexpensive and the materials from which they 
are made are readily available. They are applied cold, 
will set without the application of heat and are used for 
gluing material of all thicknesses. They can be obtained 
in the prepared state ready for mixing with water or they 
can be made directly from the ingredients at the time the 
glue is used. Casein glue requires only an ordinary press, 
such as is used, with or without retaining clamps, for 
animal and vegetable glues. 

Commercial casein is a very variable product and for 
glue making much trouble is caused by its lack of uni- 
formity. The indications are, however, that practically 
all caseins of a reasonable degree of purity can be made 
into satisfactory glues by the same formula, simply by 
varying the amount of water used. Lime is probably the 
most essential constituent used with casein to produce 
casein water-resistant glue. The actual quantity re- 
quired depends on the purity of the lime. Blood albumen 
glues are not at present used for gluing anything thicker 
than veneer. The joints must be made with a hot press 
having hollow plates heated with steam. 

Commercial Liquid Glues—Most of the commercial 
liquid glues are manufactured from the skins, heads and 
swimming bladders of fish. Others are made by special 
treatment of the glue extracted from the hides, skins and 
bones of cattle; some for special uses are prepared from 
starch, from various gums or from casein. Some liquid 
glues are entirely unsuitable for woodworking purposes 
while others compare favorably in strength with hot glues. 
A commercial liquid glue, in addition to uniform high 
adhesive strength, should “set” and dry rapidly. In its 
container it should remain fluid and workable at all 
ordinary temperatures. It should be elastic and shock 
resistant and should not be unusually susceptible to the 
action of high temperatures, high humidity, molds and 
bacteria. 

Glued Joints —To get full strength from any glue proper 
surface contact is imperative. The proper application of 
pressure is important in all glued work but doubly so in the 
manufacture of plywood. Work is sometimes improperly 
dried and is then expected to hold together in damp rooms. 
Glue attains its full strength only when it is thoroughly 
dried and this necessitates removing the moisture ab- 
sorbed from the glue by the wood. It is very commonly 
asserted that scratched surfaces make stronger glued 
joints than smooth surfaces. Comparative tests, however, 
indicate that the strength of these two types of joints are 
practically the same. Tests indicate that the thickness 
of the glue line in plywood may vary considerably with- 
out noticeably affecting the shear strength. In heavier 
joints, however, the thickness of the glue line apparently 
has much to do with the holding power of the joint. 
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Glue joints, made with either casein or animal glue, 
between wood surfaces which have been coated with shellac 
or varnish have low or very erratic strength, and therefore 
all shellac or varnish should be carefully cleaned from wood 
which is to be glued, if high strength is desired. The 
results obtained from the use of shellac do not indicate 
that it has gluing proportions which compare favorably 
with casein or animal glue. 

It is common practice among plywood manufacturers 
to dry veneer down to very low moisture content before 
gluing it. The object in doing so apparently is to prevent 
shrinkage of the veneer and consequent marring of the 
appearance of the finished panel. Such preliminary 
drying, however, may not be necessary. Veneer panels 
glued with casein glue at moisture contents of over 50% 
proved as strong and as desirable as those made under 
dryer conditions. Panels made at high moisture content 
checked if dried too rapidly, but this difficulty could be 
avoided by proper operation of the kiln. Very dry veneer 
is more likely to break or split than damp veneer. 


Strength of Glued Foints.—A glue shear strength of 100 
to 125 lbs. per sq. in. is considered sufficient for most pur- 
poses for which plywood is used. For airplane use the 
shearing strength of casein and blood albumen glues in ply- 
wood is required to be at least 150 Ibs. per sq. in. Most ply- 
wood tested showed considerably higher values than this, 
many glue joints averaging as high as 3,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
Commercial liquid glues differ very widely in strength. 
One tested exerted a binding force of less than 50 Ibs. per 
sq. in. and one of more than 3,000 Ibs. per sq. in. Accord- 
ing to the data obtained a high grade liquid glue should 
have an average shearing strength of not less than 1,700 
pounds per sq. inch. 

Casein and animal glues, when properly used, have 
shown shear values of 2,400 Ibs. or more per sq. in. Few 
commercial American woods have an average shearing 
strength greater than this, the average being less than 
2,000 Ibs. Casein glue test joints, using blocks of maple 
with the grain running the same direction commonly have 
a shearing strength of 2,000 to 2,500 Ibs. per sq. in. 

In general, veneer panels glued with blood glue show 
higher average strength under varying conditions than 
those glued with casein glues. It seems possible, however, 
that casein glues will in time be developed which will be 
the equal of blood albumen glues in this respect. 


Effect of Oils in Strength of Glues in Plywood—There is 
little likelihood of plywood being dangerously weakened 
by the action of oil or gasoline on the glue joints. Panels 
glued with animal, vegetable, blood albumen, and casein 
glues were immersed for nearly a year in engine oil and 
gasoline. All the glues weakened somewhat during the 
early part of the test, the animal and vegetable glues more 


‘than casein and blood albumen glues. The total loss of 


strength in any case, however, was small enough to be 
negligible under most severe conditions of service. 


Hardening and Dustproofing Cement Floors. 
(3b2). (Report of Service Tests on Concrete Floor Treat- 
ments by the U. S. Bureau of Standards). 

Purpose of Tests.—These tests were conducted in order 
to comply with numerous requests for information con- 
cerning the relative merits of various concrete floor treat- 
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ments. They include a number of proprietary treatments 
and also a few “home treatments.” The investigation 
has been based mainly upon observations of treated con- 
crete floor panels under actual service conditions, and, 
therefore, the results are not quantitative or necessarily 
conclusive, but are in general indicative of what may be 
expected of the various treatments when exposed to such 
conditions for the stated periods of use. The report gives 
the behavior of the various treatments placed side by side 
under as nearly the same traffic conditions as could be 
obtained for a test of this kind. 


Description of Tests—The materials were applied to 
slabs in the corridors of one of the buildings of the Bureau 
of Standards, the floors of which had begun to dust and 
crumble at the surface. The first materials were applied 
about five months after the floors were completed and 
other treatments were applied during the following six 
months. The sections of the floor referred to as panels 
are eight feet square. The traffic on the different panels is 
similar, but the panels near the entrance are subjected to 
more use than those near the ends. With the exception of 
the fact that laboratory machines and office fixtures are 
occasionally moved over the floors, the panels are sub- 
ected only to light foot traffic. 

Materials——The materials included in these tests are 
given in the following list. The proprietary materials 
were in most cases submitted by the manufacturers, and 
the others were prepared in the laboratory according to 
formulae which have been recommended. 


Proprietary Materials.— 


Trave Names. MANUFACTURERS. 


Vitrograin The Arco Co., Cleveland, O. 
Flintox Toch Bros., New York City. 
Acid Proof Filler Toch Bros., New York City 
Cement Filler Toch Bros., New York City. 


Lapidolith L. Sonneborn Co., New York City. 
Crystalrox General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Saniseal Master Builders Co., Cleveland, O. 
Colorseal Master Builders Co., Cleveland, O. 
Magnesium U. S. Lead Refinery Co., East Chi- 
Fluosilicate cago, Ind. 

Indurite Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 
Liquid Concrex A. C. Horn, Long Island City, N.Y. 
Esco Preservative Products Co., N. Y. 


Bilchaco Billings Chapin Co., Cleveland, O. 

Concreto Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 

Minwax Minwax Co., New York City. 

Thermowax The Thermowax Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Saum’s Pre- The Sagendorph Co., Philadelphia, 
servative Pa. 


Home Treatments—Sodium Silicate, Aluminum Sul- 
phate, Linseed Oil, Fuel Oil and Soap, and Soap Treatment. 

Results of Tests—In order to avoid difficulties arising 
from direct reference by trade names the materials and 
tests are described by the Bureau of Standards under 
reference letters. 

Treatment A.—This treatment consisted of a 15% solu- 
tion of magnesium fluosilicate applied in three coats diluted 
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as follows: Ist., one part solution to two parts water; 
2nd, one part solution, one part water; 3rd, two parts 
solution to one water. The panel has been in service two 
years and three months. The surface is quite hard and 
shows no wear except on a few small areas, which are 
rather soft and can be readily scratched. It appears 
that these areas were originally the high places and did 
not receive the proper amount of the treatment. 

Treatment B.—This material was also a solution of mag- 
nesium fluosilicate approximately 8.7% in strength. It 
was applied in three coats diluted in the same way as ma- 
terial A, regardless of the weaker solution. This treat- 
ment was applied six months later than the above and has 
been in use one year and nine months. The panel shows 
considerable wear and is scratched in many places due to 
moving materials over it. It seems probable that the 
solution was too weak and did not afford the proper amount 
of the hardening element. 

Treatment C.—This was a 14.5% solution of magnesium 
fluosilicate. Instead of being applied as the other ma- 
terials of this type, it was applied copiously in one coat 
without dilution. This panel has been in service two 
years and two months. It is in good condition and uni- 
form in appearance. No wear is apparent. 

Treatment D.—This treatment consisted of a 11.5% 
solution of magnesium fluosilicate applied in three coats 
diluted as material A. The panel has been in service one 
year and eight months. It shows no definite signs of wear 
and is uniform in appearance. . 

Treatment E.—This treatment consisted of a solution of 
magnesium fluosilicate approximately 18% in strength / 
containing a small amount of zinc fluosilicate. It was/ 
applied in three coats diluted like material A. This panel, ~ od 
was very poor before the treatment was applied, i. ¢., i 
was crumbling badly at the surface. 


e Lat 
m . 
\ wt 
It was hardened to e* 
such an extent that no appreciable wear has occurred since \ 


the treatment was applied. 
years. 

Treatment F.—This material consisted of a solution of 
magnesium fluosilicate approximately 7.3% in strength, 
containing 2.6% magnesium sulphate and 4.5% of free 
hydro-fluosilicic acid. It was applied in three coats diluted 
like material A. The panel has been in use one year and 
eleven months. It shows considerable wear and the 
surface can be easily scratched. 

Treatment G.—This was a 16% solution of zinc sulphate 
with about 4.5% free sulphuric acid. It was applied 
without dilution in two coats. After the first treatment 
had dried for four hours, the surface was scrubbed with 
hot water and mopped dry when the second was applied. 
This panel has been in service two years and three months. 
The surface is very hard and uniform. No signs of wear 
are apparent. The treatment gives a darker appearance py 
than the original concrete. . HH ei\® 

Treatment H.—This treatment consists of a 20% solu- y w y 
tion of sodium silicate containing a small addition of an‘ \\© 
organic acid. It was applied without dilution in two coats fy 
24 hours apart. The slab was covered with a bridge of | 
plank until dry. This panel has been in service two years | 
and two months, and shows no signs of wear. The surface / 
is hard and uniform. The treatment gives a brighter and/ 
more uniform appearance than the original. 


It has been in service two/ 


wt 
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Treatment I—This is a home treatment consisting of an 
8% solution of commercial sodium silicate applied in three 
coats. Each treatment was preceded by a thorough 
scrubbing of the surface with water. The panel has been 
in service two years and two months. The surface is very 
hard and shows no signs of wear. The treatment gives a 
uniform appearance which is lighter than the original. 

Treatment F¥.—This treatment consisted of a 15% 
solution of aluminum sulphate applied in three coats which 
were dilutions of the original solution as follows: Ist., one 
part solution to two parts water; 2nd., one part water to 
one part solution; 3rd., two parts solution to one part 
water. The treatment was applied liberally with a white- 
wash brush at intervals of 24 hours. This treatment was 
applied to several panels in the corridor and to the floor of 
one large laboratory room where it was necessary to keep 
the dust down on account of the machinery. The treat- 
ment has been in use one year and six months and has 
proved quite satisfactory. The surface is not quite so 
hard as was obtained by some of the other treatments but 
it has been effective in holding the dust. This is a very 
economical home treatment which can be easily applied 
without interfering with the traffic. 

Treatment K.—This was a gray paint consisting of a 
pigment of basic lead sulphate, siliceous matter, and 
carbon in a tung oil rosin varnish vehicle (mineral spirits 
thinner). The surface was thoroughly cleaned by 
sweeping and the paint applied in two coats 24 hours 
apart. The surface was covered with a bridge of plank 
until thoroughly dry. This panel has been in service two 
years and two months. The coating is showing the effects 
of wear at the parts most used. While the paint is not 
worn entirely through, the lighter color at these places gives 
the floor a lack of uniformity in appearance. 


/ Treatment L.—This material was a china wood oil 


varnish, which was applied in twe coats 24 hours apart. 


) The floor was dry cleaned as for treatment K and kept 


covered with a bridge of plank until dry. The slab has 
been in service for two years and one month. The surface 
has a few scratches due to moving machinery over it and is 
slightly lighter in color where most used which shows that 
the coat is wearing thin at these places. 

Treatment M.—This was also a china wood oil varnish 
applied in two coats at an interval of 24 hours, and kept 
covered with a bridge of plank until dry. The panel has 
been in service two years and two months and shows no 
appreciable signs of wear. 

Treatment N.—The material consisted of a thin bodied 
mineral spirits varnish applied in two coats at an interval 
of 24 hours and kept covered with a bridge of plank until 
dry. The panel has been in service two years and one 
month. The coating seems to be worn through where most 
used as shown by the lighter color at these places. This 
panel was originally weak and crumbling badly and hence 
the test was quite severe. 

Treatment O.—This was a gray paint with a pigment of 
basic lead sulphate, zinc oxide, barium sulphate, siliceous 
matter, and carbon in a linseed oil, rosin (and probably 
some tung oil) vehicle, having a mineral spirits thinner. 
After the panel was swept clean the first application was 
thinned with a material called the reducer, which was of the 
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nature of a thin bodied varnish. After 24 hours a coat of 
the paint was applied without the thinner. Each coat was 
covered with a bridge of plank until dry. This panel has 
been in service one year and five months, and shows no 
signs of wear except a few scratches which were probably 
caused by moving machinery over it. The treatment gives 
a wax-like surface which is not especially resistant to 
scratching but seems to be reasonably durable under foot 
traffic. 


Treatment P.—This was a very thick paint consisting of 
a pigment of zinc oxide, lithopone and bone black in a 
varnish vehicle containing rosin. It was applied in one 
coat after the floor had been thoroughly swept. The one 
gallon sample received for this test was only sufficient to 
cover the 64 sq. ft. The directions required two applica- 
tions but the one gave a thick elastic coat which was con- 
sidered sufficient for the purpose in view. This treatment 
has been in service one year and six months. It shows 
several large scratches due to moving machinery over it 
and a few small spots have blistered and worn away. The 
thick film obtained with this material is very pleasing to 
walk upon but has not proved durable under the conditions 
to which it has been subjected. It is believed that a 
preliminary roughening of the concrete would avoid 
blistering, and give a coating that would be satisfactory for 
office purposes. 


Treatment 2.—This treatment consisted of a solution of 
heavy hydro-carbon wax in a light hydro-carbon oil 
applied to the surface in two coats 24 hours apart. The 
panel has been in service two years and three months and 
shows considerable wear. The object of this treatment is 
only to hold the dust and no claims are made as to harden- 
ing the surface. 


Treatment R.—This treatment consisted of a mixture of 
waxes applied to the floor in a molten condition. It was 
applied in sections which were heated with a special 
apparatus before and after the application. The object 
of this treatment is similar to that of Material Q. More 
wax is left on the surface which acts as a binder to loose 
particles. One panel and one office room were treated 
with this material Both show considerable wear. Under 
the office chairs the treatment seems to be worn through. 
This has been in service two years and four months. 


Treatment S.—This treatment consisted mainly of 
linseed oil with a small addition of citronella. It was 
applied in one coat and kept covered until dry. While 
this panel has not proven entirely satisfactory, it appears 
to be harder at this time than it was one year ago. The 
panel probably should have had two applications instead 
ofone. The directions advised one coat for new floors and 
two coats for old badly worn floors. The appearance 
obtained was not uniform which indicates that the proper 
amount of the treatment was not applied and hence it is 
believed that little weight should be given the test. 


Treatment T.—This treatment consisted of four applica- 
tions of raw linseed oil thinned with turpentine. It has 
been in service two years and two months. The results 
obtained at first were not satisfactory but the surface ap- 
peared to harden gradually until at present it is quite 
hard. It appears to be resisting the wear very well. 
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Treatment U.—This treatment and the one following 
are what might be called janitor processes. It has been 
noticed that concrete floors under actual use sometimes 
take on a polish or present a wax-like appearance. In 
order to determine if this condition was due to the precipi- 
tation of soap in the concrete, some sections of the floor 
were frequently scrubbed with a thick soap solution. The 
polished condition did not occur in this case which was 
believed to be due to the fact that the floor was very porous 
and hence the solid matter from the treatment was not 
retained in the concrete. 


Treatment V.—This treatment was an emulsion of fuel 
oil and soap in the proportion of three quarts of oil, two 
bars of ivory soap and four gallons of water. This treat- 
ment was not included in the series described above but 
was applied recently in the corridors of another building, 
the floors of which were originally much better than those 
described. The emulsion was applied with a mop at 
intervals of a week of two. About ten applications were 
made and the floors were greatly improved. They do not 
appear to be dusting and the surface is somewhat harder 
than the original. This application leaves the floor slip- 
pery for a few hours. 


Conclusions —1. The above described experience with 
materials of the magnesium fluosilicate class indicates that 
very good results may be obtained by such treatments but 
that there is a need for more knowledge concerning the 
proper strength of solution and method of application. 

2. The zinc sulphate treatment has given excellent re- 
sults. 

3. The surface coating materials are most effective in 
entirely eliminating the dust. The length of service that 
can be obtained from this type will usually be limited to a 
year or two depending on the nature of the traffic, but 
since the greater portion of the floor does not usually re- 
ceive a large amount of wear, the worn places may be 
resurfaced at a small expense. 

4. Two home treatments, viz., I and J, have proven very 
successful and are quite inexpensive to apply. The fol- 
lowing instructions are given for the use of the home 
treatments: 


A. Sodium Silicate Treatment—Commercial sodium 
silicate usually varies in strength from 30 to 40 per cent 
solution. It is quite viscous and has to be thinned with 
water before it will penetrate the floor. In ordinary cases 
it will be found satisfactory to dilute each gallon of the 
silicate with four gallons of water. The resulting five 
gallons may be expected to cover 1,000 sq. ft. of floor sur- 
face, one coat. However, the porosity of floors varies 
greatly and the above treatment is given as an approximate 
value for estimating purposes. 

The floor surface should be prepared for the treatment 
by cleaning free from grease, spots, plaster, etc., and then 
thoroughly scrubbed with clear water. To get the best 
penetration the floor should be thoroughly dry, especially 
before the first application, and if practical it is well to let 
it dry for several days after the first scrubbing. The solu- 
tion should be made up immediately before using. It may 
be applied with a mop or hair broom and should be contin- 
uously brushed over the surface for several minutes to ob- 
tain an even penetration. An interval of 24 hours should 
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be allowed for treatment to harden after which the surface 
is scrubbed with clear water and allowed to dry for the 
second application. Three applications made in this man- 
ner will usually suffice but if the floor does not appear to be 
saturated by the third application a fourth should be 
applied. This treatment when properly applied gives a 
very hard surface that is bright and uniform in appearance. 
The commercial sodium silicate can be obtained from 
wholesale druggists usually at a cost of 40c or less per 
gallon. 

B. Aluminum Sulphate Treatment—The solution of 
aluminum sulphate for this treatment should be made in a 
wooden barrel or stoneware vessel. The amount required 
may be estimated on the basis of one gallon of solution for 
each 100 square feet of area. For each gallon of water 
24% |b. of the powdered sulphate will be required. The 
water should be acidulated with commercial sulphuric acid 
by adding 2 cc. of the acid for each gallon. The suplhate 
does not dissolve readily and has to be stirred occasionally 
for a period of a few days, until the solution is complete. 

The floor should be cleaned of grease, spots, plaster, etc., 
then thoroughly scrubbed. When the surface is entirely 
dry, a portion of the sulphate solution may be diluted with 
twice its volume of water and applied with a mop or hair 
broom. After 24 hours dilute a portion of the original 
solution with an equal volume of water and apply in the 
same manner as the first. Allow another interval of 24 
hours and make an application using two parts of the sul- 
phate solution to one part of water. Each application 
should be continually brushed over the surface for several 
minutes to secure a uniform penetration. After the third 
application has dried, the surface should be scrubbed with 
hot water. This treatment will give good results at a cost 
equal to that of the sodium silicate treatment. 

Editor’s Note:—The analyses made by the Bureau of 
Standards of seventeen proprietary materials result in the 
interesting disclosure that those hardeners and dust-proof- 
ers which do not function merely as binders and which 
are not surface coatings, that is, those which undergo a 
chemical change after application, depend for their effec- 
tiveness upon the use of one of a relatively few well known 
and readily procurable ingredients. 


Community Buildings.—The development of com- 
munity buildings has been so recent and it is so essentially 
an outgrowth of rural life and conditions that knowledge 
regarding them has, necessarily, been fragmentary. In 
many cases the knowledge of this class of building has 
been limited to impressions gained from observation of a 
few isolated examples. 

In a recent publication of the Bureau of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 825 “Rural Community Buildings in the 
United States” is briefly described the classification, 
character, maintenance, operation, management and uses 
of this type of building. There are also given descriptions 
of a number of community buildings that have been 
recently erected in different sections of the country. 

The character of this class of building is given as follows: 
“The simplest of these buildings, often found in the open 
country, generally contain, first, an auditorium, the 
movable seats of which permit it to be transformed into a 
dining room, an athletic room, or a hall for dancing; 












second, a stage, with curtains and dressing rooms for 
theatricals; third, a kitchen, equipped with stove, utensils, 
dishes, and cutlery. Often the assembly room is on the 
first floor and the kitchen and a separate dining room in 
the basement. Farmers’ buildings frequently contain 
special rooms for the use of cooperative economic enter- 
prises. In the smaller towns, besides these rooms there 
are often a library and reading room, a game room, a 
women’s rest room, and rooms which serve as meeting 
places for various organizations. 

“In the county seats and larger towns the buildings are 
often quite complete, having besides the usual rooms an 
office room, special rooms for banquets, a cafe, a gym- 
nasium, billiard and bowling rooms, an agricultural exhibit 
room, and rooms for the county agricultural agent, the 
county home demonstration agent, the visiting nurse, and 
the secretary of the commercial club. Community 
buildings provided by town or county government also 
contain rooms for the different officials, the post office, 
and sometimes a social room for the fire department. 

“Equipment in these buildings varies from the plain 
chairs and tables, stove, cooking utensils and dishes, and 
organ of the simpler structures, to the fine furniture, opera 
chairs, stage scenery, gymnastic, bowling, billiard, athletic 
and game-room apparatus, books and magazines, piano, 
moving-picture machine, and first-aid facilities of the finer 
ones. Those in the open country are generally heated by 
stoves, lighted by oil or gas lamps, procure water from their 
own pumps, and have outside toilets, while those in the 
towns have furnace heat, electric lights, running water, 
inside toilets, and hot and cold baths. 

“The sites in both town and country range from a size 
little larger than the building to one of several acres. 
Those with the larger sites are often provided with base- 
ball diamonds, tennis, volley-ball and basket-ball courts, 
tracks, and athletic fields, and equipped with playground 
apparatus. Many buildings, both in town and country, 
have horse sheds or garages on the premises.” 


Official Tests and Advertising 


Whenever advertising, based upon authoritative tests, ap- 
pears to be misleading by reason either of omissions or of con- 
clusions unwarranted by the facts, and the case comes to the 
attention of the Committee on Structural Service, mention 
will be made of it under this caption. 


Metal Lath and Tests at the University of Illinois. 
(39a)—The attention of the Structural Service Committee 
was called to an apparent discrepancy between advertised 
claims made by the General Fireproofing Company and 
the report of these tests published in the November number 
of THe Journat. 

The claims made by the General Fireproofing Company 
were: “Recent tests conducted at the University of 
Illinois prove 2” solid plaster partitions on metal lath and 
channels to be the most sound-proof of all types of fire- 
proof construction.” 

The General Fireproofing Company was advised that a 
careful reading of the report of the tests did not seem to 
justify the advertised claims. In reply the General Fire- 
proofing Co. made the following explanation: 
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Mr. Suttivan Jones, 
Care The American Institute of Architects, 
19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We have your letter of December 8th on the subject of 
our advertisement in the November issue of the Architec- 
tural Record with particular reference to the claims made 
as to the soundproof qualities of solid metal lath and plaster 
partitions. 

I am going to agree with you immediately that, techni- 
cally, our claims were broader than were actually demon- 
strated by Professor Watson’s tests. To show you, 
however, that in spirit at least it was not our intention to 
mislead and that we felt that Professor Watson’s test, if 
not demonstrating specifically claims made, at least 
largely justified our statements, I want to give you the 
following as our line of reasoning used as the basis for 
this ad. 

The Gypsum Block interests have at various times pub- 
lished tests showing the superiority of their material over 
clay tile from a sound resisting standpoint. Professor 
Watson’s tests showed conclusively that'a solid metal lath 
and plaster partition was decidedly superior to the Gypsum 
or Plaster Board partition and, consequently, we felt 
justified in stating that our type of partition was really 
superior to all other types in this respect. 

We did not feel it to be good ethics to mention specifically 
the names of competing products and do not yet feel that 
our doing so would have been good advertising. However, 
we really should have stated that our type of partition was 
proven superior to the other types tested as this was all 
that Professor Watson’s test actually covered. 

I am very anxious to correct any misleading impression 
which may have been given by our ad and if your editorial 
policy does not prohibit I will be very glad to have you 
publish this letter. 

I want to say that we are heartily in accord with the 
work which you are doing and that we are more than will- 
ing at any time to stand back of you in any way we can. 
I hope and believe that this work which you are under- 
taking will not be of the superficial character which has 
marked so much of advertising censorship which has been 
exercised in other fields at times. In other words, I know 
that you and your committee will recognize that a censor- 
ship of technical advertising requires a careful study of the 
facts underlying it and that in doing this you will not only 
clean up advertising pages, but will also bring to the atten- 
tion of the Institute much valuable and authoritative in- 
formation. 

I shall await with very much interest your further com- 
ments on this matter. Very truly yours, 

THe GENERAL FireprooFrinc Company, 
(Signed) W. B. Turner, Manager of Sales. 


Bishopric Sheathing and the Omaha Tests. 
(191)—The July 1920 number of THe Journat contained 
an advertisement of Bishopric Board from which the fol- 
lowing statements are quoted: 


“ Bishopric Wins Again! (This time its sheathing). 
Put to Rigid Tests by Omaha City Officials, Once More 
Overcomes Prejudice with Facts.” 


“The figures given in the following dispatch from T. R. 
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Porter, of the Omaha Daily World-Herald, were taken 
from official records of Chief Building Inspector R. E. 
Edgecomb, who conducted the tests.” 

“Omaha, Neb., June 15. A test of the strength of 
different plans of frame construction has just been con- 
ducted by the Omaha City Building Department in the 
presence of fifty of the most prominent contractors and 
architects of the city . . . .” 

“The tests took place in the Sunderland yards on 
Tuesday, June 10, with Chief Building Inspector Edge- 
comb in charge. Mr. Edgecomb was assisted by deputy 
inspectors from his office force.” 


The following letter, relative to these tests, from Mr. 
Edgecomb was referred to the Structural Service Com- 
mittee: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

“T beg to call your attention to an advertisement in the 
July issue of THe Journat of your Society, by the 
Bishopric Manufacturing Company. This advertisement 
is concerned entirely with a description of certain tests 
which were made in this City. Many things in this 
description are considerably exaggerated if not mis- 
represented. The advertisement would have the reader 
believe that this was an official test by the Omaha City 
Building Department which is not true. The tests were 
initiated and carried out by Sunderland Brothers Co., of 
this City, who are agents for Bishopric Board. Among 
others, I attended the tests as a matter of information and 
observation. This Department did not officially approve 
the method of performing the tests, nor the apparatus 
used. 

“This advertisement would have the reader further 
believe that the panels constructed to represent ordinary 
construction with the usual required sheathing failed 
utterly, withacrash. It states, “the wreckage was total.” 
This is an entire misrepresentation. There was not a 
great deal of difference between the manner of failure of 
the usual type above referred to, and that constructed with 
the Bishopric Sheathing. However, the loads and deflec- 
tions referred to on the advertisement are, in the main, 
correct. May I further advise that Bishopric sheathing 
construction, direct on exterior wall studding, has not 
been approved heretofore in this City and is not yet 
approved for use in this City. 

“While the tests referred to tend to show up well for the 
Bishopric Sheathing as regards its strength, there are other 
points that enter into the consideration of its approval, 
such as durability, weather-proofness, etc. 

“I regret that a Company of the apparent standing of 
the Bishopric Manufacturing Company should take this 
means of furthering the use of their material. I would be 
glad to have you insert this letter in your Journat, if 
you so desire, as it is my desire to counteract any misrep- 
resentation of the actual facts. 

“If you desire any additional information, I would be 
very glad to reply.” —R. E. Epcecoms, Chief Engineer in 
charge, Building Department. 


A copy of the above letter was sent by Mr. Edgecomb to 
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the Bishopric Mfg. Co., who, in reply, stated in part as 


follows: 


“Tf you will look over this advertisement carefully you 
will see that it is entirely a quotation from T. R. Porter of 
the Omaha Daily World-Herald, who took his figures, 
as we understood it, from the official records of your de- 
partment. 

“This company did not distribute anything in the way 
of a report or figures on the test because we did not wish 
to use anything in publicity not given out, issued and 
sanctioned by your department, and for that reason the 
entire advertisement is a dispatch from Mr. T. R. Porter 
of the Omaha Daily World-Herald.” 

Copies of these two letters were sent to Mr. J. D. Sand- 
ham, A. I. A., of Omaha with a request that he made an 
investigation and report the facts. It was also suggested 
that he inquire as to whether or not Mr. Harry Lawrie, 
A. I. A., was correctly quoted in an advertisement occur- 
ring in another publication. 

The following reply was received from Mr. Sandham: 


“TI enclose a pamphlet “Report of Tests” put out by 
Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha; also a statement in type- 
written form by Harry Lawrie, A. I. A. (handed me by 
Mr. Lawrie on Sept. 29, 1920); also one copy each of 
two letters (March 22 and April 26, 1920) from Engineer 
R. E. Edgecomb to Sunderland Bros. Co. 

“Mr. Edgecomb brought out in his talk with me on 
October 2nd the fact that in no sense were the tests made 
or conducted dy him or his department, but that the tests 
were made before him (and several members of the 
Advisory Board to the Building Department); thus, 
statement by Bishopric Manufacturing Co., is according to 
Mr. Edgecomb misleading—and more correctly stated by 
Sunderland Bros. Co. at the foot of front cover of enclosed 
pamphlet. (‘‘Conducted June roth, 1920, at Sunderland 
Brothers Company’s West Yard for the City of Omaha, 
Building Dept.) Even this statement would more nearly 
accord with the facts had it read: “Conducted by Sunder- 
land Brothers Company before the City of Omaha Build- 
ing Department.” 

“As to the advertised statement that the wood sheath- 
ing panel gave way with a crash. The wreckage was 
total—you can judge from inspection of photograph re- 
produced on page 3 of the Sunderland pamphlet. 

“As to Mr. Porter and the World-Herald: I understand 
that Mr. Porter has been upon the staff of the paper for 
some time; inspection I caused to be made of the paper’s 
files from June 10 to 20, 1920 (both inclusive) failed to 
reveal a published article upon the subject of this test. 
The advertised reference to dispatch would seem to indicate 
the text as coming from Mr. Porter and not necessarily as 
a newspaper article. 

“As I did not attend the test my own information is of 
course gleaned from other sources. Have you noticed 
that the dispatch from Mr. Porter continually refers to 
Bishopric ‘sheathing?’ It is my understanding that the 
product tested was their ‘stucco board’ (so recorded in the 
Sunderland pamphlet). These products are materially 
different. Not that I believe the ‘sheathing’ product 
would have ‘failed’ sooner—I merely bring out the fact 
that the manufacturer advertises the misnomer. 
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“T take it that whatever notes, readings and graphs 
were taken or prepared by the Building Department were 
in the nature of record for the Department and its Advisory 
Board—Mr. Edgecomb relying upon such notes, etc., rather 
than upon any which might be handed him by other par- 
ties. I believe this to be his translation of any statement 
that the tests were ‘supervised’ by him, he maintaining 
that he did not ‘conduct’ the tests.” 


In the letter from Mr. Lawrie referred to, the following 
statements are made: 


“At the invitation of Sunderland Bros. Co. I attended 
the tests made of Bishopric Board on June 10, 1920, and 
only stayed long enough to see tests Nos. 1 and 2. 

“I stated to Sunderland Bros. representative before the 
tests were made that I did not consider their method of 
test the proper one, nor did I consider their apparatus 
sufficiently staple to make the tests, and during the opera- 
tion of test No. 1 the testing machine had to be braced to 
the roof of the shed overhead and loaded with cement bags. 

“Tn an interview with Mr. T. R. Porter held in my office 
after the tests were made, I stated to him that I was sur- 
prised at the showing made and that if the tests were cor- 
rectly and accurately made it showed the Bishopric Board 
stronger by about 11 to 3 than the ordinary sheathing on 
studs and in this relation I also talked to Mr. Edgecomb 
while the tests were being made and he stated to me that 
he was surprised at the showing made but that the figures 
corresponded very nearly to those he had on file in his 
office. 

“T stated to Mr. Porter that if the Building Department 
of the City of Omaha had in mind only the question of 
strength, based upon the tests made and if the tests were 
correctly made and if they allowed such construction in the 
revised building code then such construction would mate- 
rially cheapen the cost of building both as to material 
and carpenter work. 

“T also stated to Mr. Porter that I had used Bishopric 
Board in my practice but that I would not use the board, 
nor advise my clients to use it, without additional rein- 
forcement or insulation, as I considered that to use it 
without such reinforcement or insulation would make too 
thin a wall for a dwelling house in a climate such as ours 
where both heat and cold are extreme. 

“Mr. Porter has only quoted me in part and not in 
whole.” (Signed) Harry Lawrie, A. I. A. 


Upon receipt of the above report the following letter 
was written, on Nov. 22, 1920: 


Tue BisHopric Manuracrurinc Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Attention Mr. C. H. Dreyfus, Secretary. 
Dear Sir: 

Shortly after the publication of the July issue of THe 
Journat of the American Institute of Architects, which 
issue contained a report, in the form of advertising by the 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., of the “Omaha Tests,” the 
Institute received a letter from Mr. R. E. Edgecomb, Chief 
Engineer in Charge, Building Department of the City of 
Omaha, pointing out the misleading character of the state- 
ments contained in the advertisement mentioned. 
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One of the functions of the Committee on Structural 
Service is to edit advertising in THe Journar. For that 
reason Mr. Edgecomb’s letter to the Institute was referred 
to us. The Committee instituted an investigation which 
turned up certain facts that in justice to the readers of 
Tue Journat ought to be made public either through a 
statement by you or through an editorial statement in the 
pages of Tue Journar. The following are the facts 
referred to: 

1. The tests in question were conducted by your Omaha 
agents, Sunderland Bros. Co., on their own initiative and 
without official connection with or countenance by Mr. 
Edgecomb or the City Building Review Board of Omaha. 

2. That Mr. T. R. Porter who wrote the “dispatch” 
used in the advertisement was employed by Sunderland 
Bros. Co. to report the tests. 

3. That the “dispatch” has not been published as a 
news item in the daily press. 

4. That the information contained in the “dispatch” is 
not in accordance with the facts. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Suxriivan W. Jones, Chairman. 


On December 7, 1920, another letter was written: 


Tue Bishopric Manuracturinc Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Attention Mr. C. H. Dreyfus, Secretary. 
Dear Sir: 

I have not had from you an acknowledgement of my 
letter of November 22nd, in regard to the “Omaha Tests.” 
The whole matter is one which is of such importance that 
there should be no delay in clearing away the misunder- 
standing. Some sort of statement should be made in 
the January issue of Tue Journat. I hope that such a 
statement will be made by you. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Suxtivan W. Jones, 
Chairman Structural Service Committee, A. I. A. 


Up to January 3, no reply had been received to either 
of the above letters. 


Mr. Edgecomb was sent an advance copy of the forego- 


ing statement. He says that the tests have not resulted 
in a change in the city ordinance requiring the use of wood 
sheathing. 


Linking Up Advertising with Editorial Matter.— 
Tue Journat is not infrequently requested to give advance 
information to advertisers relating to the publishing of 
illustrations wherein the products of the inquiring adver- 
tiser are used. Although Tue Journat does not engage 
in publishing “current work” it invariably takes the 
trouble to inform the advertiser that the practice of re- 
questing advance information of this kind is not a good 
one. In itself, it seems simple, but the facts are that the 
arrangement is easily abused and in the past that abuse 
has led to the publication of much material not because 
of its architectural merit but because of its power to attract 
advertising. Architects understand “linking-up” too 
well to be fooled. 





